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INTRODUCTION. 


In seeking to answer the question investigated in this essay it 
is advisable to get the right point of view from which to consider 
Paul’s constructive thinking. In the matter of other New Testa- 
ment writers the problem is not so difficult. No one would e. g., 
inquire with any seriousness whether Hellenistic thought had en- 
tered constructively into the synoptic gospels. On the other hand, 
no one can seriously doubt that it has influenced largely the epistle 
to the Hebrews and probably the fourth gospel. In the case of 
Paul, however, there is room for investigation. By birth he was a 
Hellenistic Jew, by training a Palestinian, and the question as to 
the influences which entered constructively into his thought becomes 
legitimate and natural. 

If we interrogate the apostle through his writings we have not 
long to wait for an answer as respects that which was most funda- 
mental. 

He takes pains to tell us several times (Gal. 1:14; 2 Cor. 11:22; 
Phil. 3:5; cf. Acts 23:6) that he was one of the most zealous adher- 
ents to the traditions of his fathers as they were handed down by the 
Palestinian Rabbis that could be found among all his countrymen. 
He was blameless in his life as a Pharisee, was more exceedingly 
zealous than many of his own age, and was a persecutor of the 
Christian church because of his zeal for that which he had learned 
in the Rabbinic schools. It would do violence to the apostle’s own 
testimony to make him fundamentally a representative of Hellen- 
istic rather than of Pharisaic Judaism. 

But the incidental testimony of his own writings is even stronger 
in its indication of the apostle’s central standpoint. No one will 
question that the letters of Paul ally themselves in general point 
of view with Palestinian Judaism. The intense regard for the law 
and the strenuous endeavor to observe its precepts which Gal.2:15ff, 
and Rom. 7 show to have been characteristic of pre-Christian 
Saul, were impossible except to a Pharisee of the Pharisees. Philo, 
it is true, indicates that there was in Hellenistic Judaism a differ- 
ence in point of view concerning the binding character of the law. 
But, according to the same representation, Philo was himself one 
of those who held that it was not to be abrogated. But that Philo 
could in any wise be classed with the Pharisees or could have writ- 
ten of his own struggles to keep the law as Paul has done cannot 
be seriously thought of. Philo the Hellenistic legalist, and Saul the 
Pharisee, are as far apart as the east and the west. 
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Another point in which Paul is clearly in line with Palestinian 
thought is his general Messianic expectation. The difference be- 
tween Hellenistic and Palestinian Judaism on this subject is even 
more marked than on the point just considered. The role which 
the Messiah played in the expectation, its general catastrophic 
character involving the resurrection of the righteous at least and 
eternal punishment of the wicked ; the world judgment in which the 
Messiah as the representative of Jehovah, or Jehovah himself, sat 
on the throne and rewarded men according to their deeds, all these 
belong to Palestinian Judaism and are carried over into the Chris- 
tian thought of Paul. In contrast with this we have in the Hellen- 
istic writers who reflect the messianic ideal at all, little more than 
a hope for the restoration of the Dispersion to Jerusalem, and a 
rehabilitation and purgation of the land. In so far as a Messiah 
appears at all he is regarded simply as a leader appointed from the 
community to direct the people. This, it is true, is very similar to 
the hope of the Zealots in Palestine itself. But the general view 
of Paul is not that of the Zealots, or even of the popular expecta- 
tion, but is most closely allied with that of the Apocalyptists. 

If, now, Paul occupied the same general position as the most 
advanced Palestinian thought, he also was closely connected with 
primitive Christianity. Although his thought represents an ad- 
vance beyond anything to be discovered in Jewish Christian writers, 
there is ample evidence that in the beginning he was in close connec- 
tion with it. The struggle which he had with Jewish Christianity 
was not in reference to any Christological problems. Both he and 
the Jewish Christians held essentially, in the beginning at least, the 
same view concerning the positive work of Christ. The point at 
which they differed was as to the implication of that work of Christ 
concerning the old legal system. For both, Jesus was the Messiah, 
the bringer of life to his followers, the representative of God, and 
had been appointed both Lord and Christ. To the Jewish Christian 
who had not tested thoroughly the legalistic conception of religion, 
and had not thought through the significance of @hrist’s activity, 
the old legal system seemed binding. Paul himself had received 
from the primitive church the teaching that Christ died for sins 
according to the Scriptures (1 Cor. 15:3) and had been raised 
again, and his earliest preaching seems to have placed the emphasis 
upon these facts. But he knew, as he thought the matter to the bot- 
tom, that the legalistic system had been utterly done away in Christ. 
If it was still binding then Christ had died in vain (Gal. 2:21). 
Thus on the questions investigated in this essay there seems no 
reason for saying that Paul represents anything more than an ad- 
vance over Jewish Christianity. He evidently started from the 
same general position, and he worked farther through the problem 
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because of the conditions which he had to face and the natural abil- 
ity and the training which he brought to bear upon the task. (See 
more fully below, p. 54.) 

While, then, Paul, by training and tradition, occupied the gen- 
eral point of view of Palestinian Judaism and primitive Jewish 
Christianity, we must also remember that his opportunities for 
making the acquaintance of Hellenistic thought were large. He 
was born and spent his early years in Tarsus, itself a great com- 
mercial metropolis, and one of the centers of Greek philosophy, full 
of the devotees of learning and the home of several of the most 
noted teachers of Stoicism. According to the testimony of Strabo 
(Book XIV, 5, 13-15), it surpassed even Athens and Alexandria 
“and every other place which can be named where there are schools 
and lectures of philosophy.” In this atmosphere Paul was reared. 
The Jews in all probability had their own quarter of the city as was 
the custom in the cities of the Empire’, but Paul’s father being a 
Roman citizen as well as a citizen of Tarsus (Acts 16:27 ;22:26-28) 
was most probably a man of wealth and position. For according to 
Dio Chrysostom (ARNIM’s Ep. I, p. 321) most of the inhabitants of 

.the city were outside of citizenship and a certain fortune was re- 
quired to attain it. There can be little doubt that Paul mingled 
freely with the best people of the city and was in daily contact with 
the Greek speaking population, for it is highly probable that a family 
with the rank and standing of Paul’s would cast off its Jewish ex- 
clusiveness (SEE Dio Curysostom, ArRNImM’s Ep. I, p. 302; p. 321). 
Especially would this be true if, as Ramsay has suggested, Paul’s 
father was connected with the administration of the government. 
This would by no means necessitate a waning of zeal for Jewish 
traditions. There is no evidence that he attended Greek schools 
here, and the fact that at an early age (Acts 26:4, 5) he was sent to 
Jerusalem to study in the Rabbinic schools (Acts 22:3) strongly 
suggests that his parents were sufficiently zealous of the traditions 
to have given him in the synagogue school such training as he may 
have previously received. Otherwise, he would scarcely have been 
prepared for his duties at Jerusalem. If he went to Jerusalem at 
the usual early age he can hardly have had opportunity to learn 
very much of Greek thought in Tarsus in his boyhood. Of course 
his studies at Jerusalem were not connected with Hellenistic 
thought.? 


*JosepHUS, Ant. XII. 1, 7; XIV. 3, 2; War. Il. 18, 2; con, Ap. II. 4; cf. 
Scuurer, Gemeindeverfassung etc., and Ramsay, Exp. 1902, pp. 19-32; 92-109. 
But see Puito, ad Flaccum, 8. 

*Scurete, Z. W. TH. 1899, p. 31, suggests that Paul was one of the five 


hundred pupils of Gamaliel who, according to Jewish traditions, gave them- 
selves to the study of Greek philosophy and literature. Even Licurroor, Bib. 
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After his conversion Paul spent some years in the province of 
Syria-Cilicia. Zahn (Eimleitung, Vol. I, p. 37) has suggested that 
Paul knowing that he was to be the apostle to the gentiles spent at 
least a part of this time in preparation for his task by acquainting 
himself with Greek philosophical and rhetorical learning (cf. I Cor. 
9:19-23). This is the opinion of various scholars (e. g. FINDLAY, 
Art. Paul, Hastings Dict. of the Bible; Ramsay, St. Paul, etc., pp. 
353-350; and very emphatically Kostrers, St. und Kr. 1854, p. 307; 
and Gopet, /ut. to the Pauline Epp. pp. 70-71). but the evidence 
points rather in another direction. It would be difficult to state more 
clearly than Paul has done in Gal. 1:23 that at least a part of this 
time was devoted to the work of spreading the gospel. If to this 
be added two passages in Acts there would seem to remain little 
room for question as to how he was occupied during this period. 
It appears from Acts 15:41 that at the time of the second missionary 
journey there were churches in Syria-Cilicia which had been 
founded some time, perhaps years before, and in all probability 
were due to the labors of Paul (see Rom. 15:20-22; cf. II Cor. 
10:13ff, also Acts 15:23). In the early days of the church at An- 
tioch when it was brought under the surveillance of the church at 
Jerusalem, Barnabas who had been sent from Jerusalem to Antioch 
“went forth to Tarsus to seek for Saul” (Acts 11:25, 26). It seems 
very clear that the report of Paul, such e. g. as is implied in Gal. 
1:23, had reached Antioch. It is further implied by the whole con- 
text of Acts 11:25, 26 that the work of Paul as a missionary and 
a preacher of the gospel was well known and highly valued. This 
could scarcely have been true if he had not been largely engaged in 
such work. Since this coming of Paul to Antioch must, by any 
chronology, have been as early as 44 A. D. it would not allow any 
great length of time after Paul’s conversion and his return to Syria- 
Cilicia for him to engage in other activities (cf. B. Weiss, Ezmnlei- 
tung, p. 115, Eng. tr. I, 157) as he did not reach there until about 
four years after his conversion. Thus the facts of Paul’s life so far 
as they are ascertainable are distinctly opposed to the supposition 
that he had any special training in Hellenistic thought. It is rather 
suggested that his knowledge of Hellenistic life and thought came 
from his incidental personal association and daily contact with it. 
Throughout his missionary career he was constantly in territory in 
which he must almost every day have been aware of the great differ- 
ence in mental life and possession between himself and those by 
whom he was surrounded. The difference in his conception of 
heathenism as reflected in Gal. 4:8-10, I Cor. 12:2 and Rom. 1:18ff, 
respectively, seems clearly to show progression in his understanding 


Essays, p. 205, thinks that Gamaliel would have encouraged Paul “‘not to neg- 
lect Greek culture.” This is all pure phantasie. 
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of it and his appreciation of its condition. That he made any con- 
scious effort to acquaint himself with gentile thought and to incor- 
porate it in his system seems pretty clearly contradicted by the 
second chapter of the first Corinthian letter. His adaptation to the 
thought against which he utters his polemic in Colossians is forced 
upon him by the circumstances which he had to meet. 

We discover then no a priori probability that Hellenism con- 
tributed largely to the apostle’s thought. He was essentially a 
Pharisaic Jew in close sympathy with much of primitive Jewish 
Christian thought and quite out of line with the great movements of 
Hellenistic Judaism. But the question as to whether Hellenistic 
thought entered into his constructive Christological thinking is 
simply a question of evidence and must not be prejudged. 

This can be decided only by a discussion of the elements of 
Paul’s Christology as they appear in his letters. 

There are certain features of his Christological thought in which 
without any question he is working along purely Jewish lines. The 
conception of Jesus as Christ, which in fact is the great central 
element of his thought, is of course purely Jewish. His conception 
of that Christ as a sacrifice for the sins of men, as the savior of men 
from the wrath of God and the guarantee to them of his final ap- 
proyal, is in direct continuation of Jewish thought, though in some 
respects going far beyond it. His conception of Christ as the son of 
God is also in direct relation to Jewish and primitive Christian 
thought. He may have thought of the basis of this sonship in a 
way different from that in which it was conceived by either Judaism 
or the primitive church, but the term expressing, the content of 
sonship, does not depart widely from them. His designation of 
Christ as Lord is with him a purely religious term, the correlate of 
which is d5otAog by which term he expresses his complete subjec- 
tion to the will of Christ. This conception of the lordship of Christ 
is also directly in line with the best Jewish thought in general, and 
with the thought of the early church as reflected in Acts in particu- 
lar. 

While there are thus certain elements which no one can ques- 
tion as being Jewish, there are certain others which call for more 
extended consideration. His doctrine of the heavenly Christ, the 


®The essay of Canon Hicks, Studia Biblica, Vol. IV., pp. 1-13, on “St. 
Paul and Hellenism’ seems generally accepted, among English writers at 
least, as representing the proper point of view with respect to Paul’s relation 
to Hellenism. It seems to me to represent for the most part a vivid piece of 
fancy. He thinks, e. g., that Paul is Hellenic in his ethics inasmuch as “(1) 
they rest upon a principle, life in Christ, and (2) he is logical in the classifica- 
tion of virtues.” Even more groundless is his notion that in fighting for the 
universality of the gospel, Paul was really working out a principle of Hellen- 
ism. I wonder if Jesus was doing the same. 
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pre-existent one in the form of God, his relation to the origin, the 
history and the consummation of the cosmos, and his incarnation, 
present elements of his thought which are by many claimed, and 
with plausibility it must be said, to be expressions of the influence of 
Hellenism upon his thinking. These and other elements may be 
grouped around the three conceptions, Second Adam, Pre-exis- 
tence, and Cosmic Function and these must now be investigated. _ 


E 


THE SECOND ADAM. 


In three well-known passages (Rom. 5:12-21; I Cor. 15 :20-23; 
I Cor. 15:45-49) Paul brings Adam and Christ into very striking 
relation. In the first and second of these he elaborates with clear- 
ness and definiteness the antithetic parallelism between the sin of 
Adam and the death of Christ as they respectively affect the destiny 
of mankind. Both passages present essentially the same antithesis, 
but the apostle’s thought is exhibited in the first with much greater 
fulness and clearness. The third passage deals with the same 
general antithesis of Adam and Christ, but in the designation of 
the latter as the “last Adam,” the “‘second man” the apostle exhibits 
an element of thought which is not definitely expressed in either 
of the other two passages. They must, however, be considered in 
the attempt to attain a true appreciation of the thought which the 
third passage contains. 

Recent scholars of different schools have accorded this concep- 
tion of the “second Adam” a central place in Pauline thought. 
Beyschlag (New Testament Theology, Vol. Il, pp. 48-88) seized 
upon it as the key to Paul’s Christology, and Bovon (Theologie du 
Nouveau Testament, Vol. II, pp. 253-75) is largely controlled by 
the same conception. Somerville in his recent monograph (St. 
Paul's Conception of Christ: The Cunningham Lectures, 1897), 
though working on lines differing from Beyschlag, presents a very 
elaborate statement of the apostle’s Christology, with this antithesis 
as the point of departure. Holtzmann (Lehrbuch der Neutestament- 
liche Theologie, p. 55) regards it as the “metaphysical background” 
for Paul’s Christology, and Holsten (Zum Evangelium des Paulus 
und Petrus, p. 71ff) even ventured the opinion that the metaphysical 
conception of the heavenly man here involved was a sine qua non of 
the “Christus-vision” which resulted in the conversion of Paul. 

The importance which scholars of so widely varying view points 
agree in attaching to the conception, the different interpretations 
given to it and the opinions which are held concerning its origin, 
bespeak for it a leading place in the present investigation. Accord- 
ingly the discovery of the thought which underlies the designation 
of Christ as the “second Adam,” and the origin of the conception, 
constitute the first problem of this paper.* 


“The method to be pursued in this entire investigation is obviously one of 
two alternatives. On the one hand, we may assume the origin of the apostle’s 
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The entire passage (I Cor. 15:45-49) with which we have first 
to deal, reads as follows: 


ottws xai yéyoantat éyéveto 6 me@tog Gv¥pwaos “Ada sic 
woynv COoav’ 6 goyatog “Addp cig avetua Cwomotodv. GAA” od} mOd- 
TOV TO TVEVMATLXOV GAAG TO ouytxdv, erElta TO TVEVLATIXOV. 6 TOG- 
tog avdowmnos Ex yijs yotxdc, 6 Sevtegos &vbowsaos & ovpavov. olog 
6 yoixds, ToLovtoL ot yotxol, xal olog 6 éxovVEdvins, ToLottoL ot &oU- 
odviow xal xadas Epopéoauev tv eixdva tod yoixot, [popéocwuev] 
zal THY sixdva TOD Exovoavtov. 


The contrast which Paul here institutes may be schematically 

represented thus: 
Verse 45. The first Adam became living soul. 

The last Adam became life-giving spirit. 
Verse 46. First the psychic. 

Then the pneumatic. 
Verse 47. First man of earth, earthy. 

Second man of heaven (heavenly, verse 48). 
Verse 48. Earthy (natural) men like him. 

Heavenly (raised) men like him. 
Verse 49. We now bear his image. 

We shall (after resurrection) bear his image. 

It is apparent from a careful reading of Paul’s language that 
the contrast between the “first” and “second Adam” is not presented 
for its own sake, but for the bearing which it has upon the ques- 
tion to which he is addressing himself, the character of the resur- 
rection body. In verse 35 he has proposed the rhetorical question, 
“How are the dead raised, with what body do they come?” Verses 
36-43 are intended to lead up to the answer to this question which 
he offers in verse 44. He there declares that being sown a psychic 
or natural body it is raised a pneumatic body. In anticipation of 
the objection that there is no ground for supposing that a pneumatic 


thought, and interpret it in accordance with the conception reflected in the 
source from which it is supposed to be drawn. But this would be a gross 
petitio principit and is wholly unwarranted. On the other hand, we may 
endeavor to discover by an interpretation of the apostle’s statements the gen- 
eral positions which, independently of their origin, are with certainty 
attested as his; and then, before passing final judgment, inquire after their 
antecedents, with a view to a deeper understanding or a more intelligent 
appreciation of the thought already attained. This is certainly the only true 
method and the one we shall attempt to follow. 


*The brackets are Westcott and Horts. Weiss supported by B reads 
(POQEGOLEV. The internal evidence of the passage strongly favors this reading. 
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body exists, he replies that analogy suggests its existence. If, as no 
one questions ( ti otiv ) there exists the psychic body, the logical 
inference is that there exists also a pneumatic body ( gottv xat ) ; 
and furthermore, (xal) this logical presumption is supported (not 
proved) by the scripture itself(oUtws yéyoamta). Then immediately 
follow the words of verse 45 which present to us the conception of 
the “second Adam” whose meaning we are now seeking to resolve. 
The remainder of the paragraph, verses 46-49, is part of a larger 
argument but is quite important in helping to arrive at the thought 
of verse 45. 

It should be noted that the passage is introduced apparently as a 
quotation from the Old Testament.® The obvious basis for it is to 
be found in the LXX of Gen. 2:7, but it is not infrequently main- 
tained that Paul has in mind also the passage in Gen. 1:27. (So 
HausratH, Times of the Apostles, Il], pp. 95-111; Ho.sten, 
Evangelium des Paulus, Vol. I, in loco. Cf. PFLEIDERER, Paulinism, 
English translation, p. 117ff, and ScuMIEDEL Hand-Kommentar, 
Excursus, p. 168). For this position however there is no support. 
The only point in the entire passage in which there is even a possi- 
ble suggestion of Gen. 1:27, is in verse 49, which contains the word 
eixova. A closer scrutiny of this verse, however, indicates that it 
is Gen. 5:3 rather than 1:27, which the apostle has in mind. In - 
the first part of the verse he is thinking of man’s relation to Adam, 
and in the second part, of his relation to Christ. In neither is there 
a direct reference to the nature of Christ or to“his relation to God, 
such as the inclusion of Gen. 1:27 would involve. To regard 1:27 
as included in the quotation is not only a pure gratuity but virtually 
a begging of the question. For it cannot be shown to be reflected 
except on the assumption that the apostle’s conception includes a 
contrast between the man of Gen. 1:27 and that of 2:7. This as- 
sumption involves the question under consideration. 

How much of the passage is regarded by the apostle as a part 
of the quotation? It is maintained by some (e. g. HoLTZMANN, op. 
cit. p. 55, note 1, and p. 76; FEINE, Das Gesetzesfreie Evangelium 
des Paulus, pp. 34, 35; Hotsten, Evangelium des Paulus, Vol. I, p. 
432, II, p. 40; and Vottm_Er, Alttestamentliche Citate, p. 54) that 
he intends to include the whole verse. The evidence, however, rath- 
er tends to show that he did not consider it to extend beyond S@oav 
(Cf. Hetnrici, Epwarps, Gover, ad Joc.). Such a quotation would 
not only be contrary to fact but would not speak well for the intelli- 
gence of the apostle or his readers. In addition to this he seems 


°The consideration of this fact is an apparent but not real violation of the 
method adopted above and is rendered necessary by the express words of the 
passage itself. 
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to have distinctly recognized the verbal inadequacy of the text of 
the original passage, for into it he inserts two words. The xe@toc 
which he places just before dv8ewz0¢ was, as will be clearly shown 
below, taken over from current Judaism and was intended to balance 
the goyatos of the next clause. The "Addu which immediately fol- 
lows dév@ewaosis its Hebrew equivalent, and balances the same word 
in the next clause. Both these words are introduced to give point 
to the antithesis respecting Adam and Christ, which Paul intends to 
exhibit (cf. BENGEL, HEernrici, Epwarps and Gopet ad loc.). By 
neither of these additions does the apostle do violence to the thought 
of the original passage, and the procedure is quite in accordance 
with the interpretative method of the time. (cf. note 7. fin.) 

Can we regard the second part of the verse (45) as an inter- 
pretative addition to the original text and thus explain the concep- 
tion of the “second Adam”? This is virtually the position of those 
(e. g. VOLLMER, op. cit. p. 54; JowETT, Commentary on Thessalon- 
ians, ‘Galatians and Romans, Vol. I, p. 145; and THacKrErRAy, The 
Relation of Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, p. 47) who 
think that the apostle derived the tvetwaCwoxototvas predicated of 
the “last Adam,” from the words avotv Cwfjs in the original pas- 
sage. This position can hardly be said to be a plausible one even 
on the supposition that the text of the Septuagint which Paul used 
read avetpa Cofjs instead of TVONY Cwijs- The evidence for this is 
but slight, being found chiefly in Philo and even this is weak.’ In 
either case it is hardly probable that the apostle would find a refer- 
ence to the “second man” in a statement which in the original text 
is not only expressly referred to the “first man,” but also forms the 


In leg. alleg. III. 55; and quod det. pot. insid. 22 he readsMVEVMO Coris 
but in de plant. 5; de somno, I. 6; leg. alleg. I. 12; de opif. mundi, 46; de 
mundo, 4; quis rer. div, her., 11, he reads HVONV Cofis. In leg. alleg. I. 13 
fin. he bases an argument on the fact that Moses uses VON and not rveduo., 
-Symmachus and Theodotion read Gvasvorv Cwijs. Cf. Philo, quod det. 
pot. insid. 22, StL avevWa gotlv fH WuzTjs OVola. See further Hatcu, 
Essays in Biblical Greek, pp. 147-49. Notwithstanding the opinion of Hatch 
“the hypothesis that the two readings coexisted in the earliest forms of the 
Septuagint” derives but little support from Wisdom 15:11, which combines 
the two readings of Philo as follows: 

Ott Tyvdnos tov MAdoavta avtov xal TOV EurvEetdoavta HdTO Wuynv 


éveoyovoav xal suMuoroavta TVEVMO, Cwrtxdv. 

Josephus, Ant. I. 1:2 (Niese I. 24), gives essentially the same combination. 
But a comparison of this quotation of “Josephus with the one from Gen. 2:1-3 
in the preceding paragraph makes it clear that the addition to the original text 
is abundantly explained on other grounds. He seems to have incorporated 
into the original passage which he quotes his understanding of its meaning 
and to have given it as a part of the quotation. 


= 
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connecting link between two statements, which even on the hypo- 
thesis in question he, in agreement with the original passage, refers 
to the “first man.” Nor is there more ground for the position which 
Vollmer (op. cit. pp. 54, 55) attributes to Schdttgen, according to 
which Paul derived the “first Adam” from avonv Cowficsand the “sec- 
ond Adam” from puyiv CHoav. This is in direct opposition to the 
apostle’s own statement. 

There seems then sufficient ground for holding that the second 
half of the verse (45) is intended neither as a part of the quotation 
nor as an interpretative addition to it. Its meaning is not to be dis- 
covered from an interpretation of the Old Testament passage, but 
must be derived from the language of the apostle himself. In the 
attempt to attain it we cannot do better than consider the successive 
predicates by which he characterizes the ‘“‘second Adam” and the 
steps in which he exhibits his thought. 

In the first place the relation of the two Adams is suggested by 
the very terms which are used to designate them. The “last Adam” 
is Christ, the “first Adam” is the father of the race. Heinrici well 
says that this would be a mere riddle of speech if the “last Adam” 
were conceived to be historically first. He must by the very terms 
of the thought be subsequent to the historical Adam. (Cf. Hourz- 

MANN, Op. cit., p. 76). The attempt has been made by various writ- 
ers (e. g. BEYSCHLAG, oP. cit., p. 88; Wetss, Biblical Theology, Vol. 
I, p. 410f; PFLEmereER, Paulinism, Vol. I, p. 133) to explain this by 
saying that Paul started in thought with the historical and the ex- 
alted Christ and went back to the pre-existent Christ and so he was 
historically second. But this is fallacious reasoning. If the apostle, 
from whatever point he started, had in the center of his thought at 
this point the pre-existent Christ, and had forgotten the historical 
Christ, he could scarcely have designated him as subsequent to the 
historical Adam. And if the thought of the historical Christ so 
controlled his conception as to render it natural to speak of him as 
subsequent to the historical Adam (as must be held by those whose 
view I am criticizing), it is difficult to see how this differs from the 
idea that it was the historical Christ of whom he was thinking and 
whom he thus characterized. No reason, except a dogmatic one, 
exists for denying this. 

But the first predicate used of the “second Adam” helps us to get 
nearer his thought. In designating him as a life-giving spirit Paul 
can only be thinking of the risen Christ. It is only Christ exalted 
to the right hand of the Father to whom he applies the term spirit® 


*Hotsten, Evangelium des Paulus, Vol. I., p. 432, says “because God is 
spirit (that is, life giving) so as the image of God the ‘second Adam’ is life 
giving.” Cf. HortzMaNnn op. cit. p. 76 and note 2. 
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(II Cor. 3:17, 18.. Cf. Rom. 5:9-11;'8:10, 18). According to the 
most probable interpretation this is true even of Romans 1:4. He 
speaks of the historical Christ in very different terms (II Cor. 13:4; 
Rom. 8:3; Phil. 2:7). Moreover the Cwoxototv indicates that it was 
at the resurrection that Christ was conceived to have acquired this 
character of a life-giving spirit, (cf. vs. 22) as most interpreters 
(even Pfleiderer and Holtzmann) now agree®. The prevailing usage 
of this term in the New Testament connects it with the resurrection 
of the dead. It is used seven times in Paul and in four instances 
clearly has such a reference (Rom. 4:17; 8:11; I Cor. 15:22, 36. 
See also Gal. 3:21). In three out of the four remaining instances 
in which it is used in the New Testament, it agrees with the pre- 
vailing usage in Paul, the other one being of too general a character 
to be of value in deciding its meaning. From its prevailing meaning 
in Paul as well as its indubitable relation to verse 22 (cf. vs. 20) 
there is no doubt that it refers to the power of Christ to bring the 
dead to life. The entire chapter bases this power upon the fact 
of his own resurrection. (See especially vss. 12ff. Cf. I Thess. 
4asi4; 1 Cor. 6:145 11 Cor. 4:14; Rom! 5:10; 6:4, 8, @earoso. 
Phil. 3:10, 20,21 > Eph. 1220). 

As if to make it perfectly clear that he had this conception in 
mind Paul lays it down asa general principle;t0 ... . to(cf. FEINE, 
Das Gesetzesfreie Evangelium des Paulus, p. 42) that the pneu- 
matic does not precede the psychic, but on the contrary the psychic 
is first and the pneumatic follows (verse 46). This he has at least 
implied in verse 45, but he now affirms it in language which places 
his thought in this respect beyond doubt. 

The occasion for introducing this statement by an adversative 
(GA\’) rather than by a continuative conjunction is not easily de- 
termined. It is at least probable that he intends expressly to oppose 
some view well known to his readers in which the consecution of 
psychic and pneumatic was held in the order the reverse of that 
given here. Remembering that this passage was written from 
Ephesus to Corinth it seems natural to find a controversial reference 
to either the pure Greek conception of Platonism or to the hybrid 
thought of Alexandria (so Epwarps, THACKERAY, FEINE), which 
may have been fairly familiar in this region (cf. Acts 18:24). It is 
not impossible that the same type of thought which occasioned the 
writing of this chapter on the resurrection, contained elements of 
thought also which are here repudiated by the apostle. In the light 
of the conditions reflected in the first four chapters of the epistle, 
this seems quite probable. Whatever specific view may be opposed, 


*Edwards refers it to the incarnation and Godet has it a process begin- 
ning with the incarnation and ending with the resurrection. 
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it seems important to bear in mind two things, (1) that the state- 
ment is a general one, and (2) that it distinctly repudiates the con- 
ception which makes the pneumatic precede the psychic. In speak- 
ing of the psychic he has particular reference to the present histori- 
cal dispensation as opposed to the future time (cf. GUNKEL, Die 
Wirkungen des Heiligen Geistes, p. 65) after the resurrection. This 
thought follows also from the comparisons contained in verses 48 
and 49. For, he says, just as we have borne the image of the earthly 
Adam in the present life so also in the future life we shall bear the 
image of the heavenly man, since those who are earthly are like the 
earthly man and those who are heavenly are like the heavenly. (Cf. 
Phil. 3:20, 21; Col. 3:1-4). It is Christ who is risen from the dead 
the first fruits of those who shall be raised (verse 20) whose image 
we shall bear. 

This interpretation is not contradicted by the fact that the ‘‘sec- 
ond man’’ is said to be of heaven (é obgavod verse 47). (Contra 
BEYSCHLAG, op. cit., p. 78; WEISS, op. cit., p. 410; EDWARDS, ad. 
loc.). & oveavod neither indicates that the “second man” is to 
come from heaven at the parousia (MEvER, Gover, in loco; MILLI- 
GAN, The Resurrection, pp. 181-89) nor that as a pre-existent being 
he had his abode in heaven whence he came to earth. Of the numer- 
ous cases in which the phrase occurs in the New Testament writings, 
the majority, it is true, is clearly of spacial significance. But there is 
a respectable minority in which the phrase describes heaven not as a 
place from which a given person or thing proceeds, but as the source 
of its authority or its character, the emphasis being not so much on 
the source idea as on the character or authority thus derived (see e. 
g. Matt. 16:1, 21:25; Mark 11:30; Luke 20:4, 5). This is a well 
established usage also for other phrases composed of €éx and a noun 
(e. g. John 8:43; I Cor. 15:40; Rom. 2:8; Phil. 1:17; and especial- 
ly John 3:21, 8:47). It is thus quite clear that & oveavot is not 
a phrase which uniformly connotes the idea of spacial origin. 

But there are two passages of particular importance for the un- 
derstanding of this phrase. The first is in Luke 11:13 where God 
is described as &§ ovgavov. Now it would be absurd to suppose 
that the term here means spacial point of departure or origin in any 
sense. The practical equivalent of the phrase is found in various 
passages in the gospel of Matt. (e. g. 5:48; 6:14, 26; 6:42; 15:13; 
18:35; 23:9) where God is characterized by the adjective ovgdvioc 
(In Matt. 18:35 it is Emovpdviog). Both the phrase and the adjec- 
tive seem intended to set forth the same idea as that expressed in 
the phrase év tH ovEav or OvEaVOIs by which God is described.(See 
eng. Matt, 5245); 6211; Oio yes 5777215, 18214, 21). . The second 
passage is II Cor. 5:2, where Paul speaks of the body awaiting him 
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in heaven, as 10 € ovgavod. No one who knows Jewish thought on 
this subject, can for a moment doubt that the apostle conceives of 
the body with which he expects to be clothed upon, as already ex- 
isting in heaven and set apart awaiting his coming. Here again 
the phrase is the practical equivalent of the adjective otedvios. 

When now we look closely at the present passage we see that 
whereas the phrase &x yfj¢ is followed by the adjective yoixdc, the 
phrase &§ oveuvod stands alone in the first clause, the étovgdviog 
being omitted. This is significant. It seems to clearly show that 
é oveavot is the correlate, not of & yij¢ but of yoixds and that 
émovedviog in the next sentence is an alternative expression of 
equivalent sense. This we have already seen to be true in other 
passages*®. 

Thus neither by usage nor by the parallelism of thought in the 
present passage is € ovgavot defined as a phrase denoting source 
from which, and the exposition of the passage has shown that such 
an idea is foreign to the context. 

Nor is it any objection to the above interpretation that it would 
make the éyéveto in the first member of verse 45 refer to an actual 
coming into being, but in the second member to a change from one 
form of existence to another. On the contrary it rather supports 
it as showing that the apostle affirmed not that the “last Adam 
was (hv) , but that he became (éyéveto) a life-giving spirit. And 
just as the éyéveto refers to the actual beginning of the first Adam 
so it designates the beginning of the “second Adam” as such Adam. 
(See HoLttzMANnN, of cit., p. 76). Inany case éyéveto is not the 
prominent word, but it is simply the existence and character of the 
pneumatic body which is emphasized. We conclude then that in 
this passage Paul, in speaking of the “last Adam,” the “second 
man,” refers to the risen exalted Christ, who is now in heaven seated 
at the right hand of God, and who by his resurrection attained the 
character which is described by the term “last Adam.” 

But the contrast between Adam and Christ is not confined to this 
passage. As suggested in the beginning it is to be found also in 
verses 20-23 of this same chapter and in Rom. 5:12-21. The light 
which they reflect upon the particular point now under discussion 
is not inconsiderable. For our present purpose the two may be con- 
sidered together. The argument of both is as follows. As a matter 
of historical fact which cannot be controverted Christ is risen from 


“If it should still be insisted that the & otoavov is the correlate of 
&% YS it would not change the result of our interpretation. For €% f\¢ does 
not express the place from which the earthly man proceeds to some other 
place; hence the strictest parallelism does not suggest that && ovoavod 
denotes the place from which the “second man” came (to earth). 
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the dead and is the beginning and the promise (I Cor. 15:20) of the 
resurrection of all those who sleep in death. For since (The first 
is the ground of the second, cf. I Cor. 1:21, 22; 14:16; Phil. 2:26) 
death entered the world through man, that is through the sin of 
man (I Cor. 15:21; Rom. 5:12, 17), also through man, that is 
through the obedience of man (I Cor. 15:21; Rom. 5:17, 19), there 
shall come the resurrection (I Cor. 15:21), in which all those in 
Christ shall be made alive (I Cor. 15:22; Rom. 5:17, 18, 21). Christ 
is the first one (dmapyi).... . Emelta:Cf. II Thess. 2:13; I Cor. 16: 
15; Rom. 8:23; 11:16; 16:5; cf. SANDAy and Welss, in loco) 
and those who belong to Him shall arise at His coming (I Cor. 
15 :23, cf. I Thess. 1:15, 16). As Adam himself first sinned (I Cor. 
15:22; Rom. 12:14ff) and thus introduced death into the race so 
Christ, having been raised from the dead, forms a new start for the 
race, is the beginning and the sample (I Cor. 15:20, cf. Col. 1:18; 
and see Aspott ad loc. Cf. also I Clement 24; 42) of a new race 
who through him shall receive life and entrance into the kingdom 
(Corea :24; ci. I Thess. 1:10; Rom. 5:16, 17, 18-21). Adam is 
a type of Christ (Rom. 5:14), that is, just as Adam is the head of a 
race upon whom death has come because of sin (Rom. 5:12ff) so 
also is Christ the head of a new humanity (I Cor. 15:20, 21, 23; 
Rom. 5:14ff. Cf. Weiss im loco) to whom life comes because of 
His- obedience and resurrection. Not in their absolute character 
then, but in the results for the human race of their respective con- 
duct, are Adam and Christ contrasted. And just as the “first 
Adam,” (I Cor. 15:45) himself psychical and earthy, is the head 
of a psychical race whose universal experience is death because its 
head sinned and brought death upon it (I Cor. 15:21; Rom. 5:12ff), 
so Christ himself pneumatic (I Cor. 15:46), the “second representa- 
tive man,” the heavenly man (verse 47), is by his resurrection the 
head of a new race; the antitype (Rom. 5:14) of the “first Adam.” 

Christ is not then eternally the “second man” or the “last Adam” 
who at his resurrection assumes a form of existence (cf. Hoitz- 
MANN, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 76ff) by virtue of which he receives life- 
giving power, but it is only by virtue of his resurrection through 
which he is able to make alive (at the resurrection) those who 
accept him, that he becomes the head of a new humanity and in 
consequence receives the title of the “second man,” the “last Adam.” 
He is the “‘second (representative) man” since as a matter of his- 
torical fact he is the second beginner of the race. He is the “last 
Adam” inasmuch as in him humanity is to attain its goal. 

Does the Philonean conception of the heavenly man form a con- 
stituent element of this conception? The passages which are usu- 
ally referred to as its source by those who hold toits Philonean origin, 
(as e. g. SIEGFRIED, Philo von Alexandria, pp. 284, 308; HAuSRATH, 
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New Testament Times: Time of the Apostles, III, pp. 95-103; 
SCHIELE, Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1899, pp. 20- 
B17 Ck. further HOLTZMANN, op. cit., p. 55) are two in number and 
read as follows. 


Leg. alleg. 1. 12. noi xhacev 6 edc tov ae youv AaBav d- 
TO THS Yijs xal Eveptondev sic tO TEdCWAOV AVTOD vot Cwiic xal B- 
yéveto 6 dvOownos sic Wuytv CHoav. ditta avbownwv yévy. 6 pév 
yao gotiv otvdvios 6 Oé yYjivoc. 6 LEV OdV OVEdVIOS Gta nat’ eixdva 
Beod yeyovas pdactijs xat ovvdswe yewdous ovotag GuétOXOS, 6 bE yy- 
tvog &% omopddoc Anes iv yoUv xéxAnxev Exdyn* 6 b&8 vots ovtTOS yEew- 
dys Eotl tH Svti xal pPOaotdc ci ut 6 edo Eunvevoelev atta Svvautv 
aAndivijs Cofis. 

De ofif. mundt, 46. sta tadtd pyoiv ott émdacev 6 Dec 
tov dv8ewmmov yotv AaBov dxd tis yis ual Evepvonoev Eig tO 
xedowxov aitod xvojv Cots. évaoyéotata xal dia totto cagiotnotv 
Sti Stapood rappeyyOys got tot te viv ahaodévtog avio@nov xal 
tov xat cixdva Oeot yeyovdtos aodtegov. 6 Nev yao S.amAacVeic 
aiotntds H5yn peréywov motrtyntos, &x odpatos nal puyijis ovvectac, 
..... 65 xatd tHv sixdva idéa tis } yévos } opeayis, vontds, 
Goduatos, ott &ogev ovte OiAv, d@dagtds Pvoet. 

It is argued that these two passages show that Philo looked upon 
the first and second chapters of Gen. as respectively recording the 
creation of two distinct men or races of men (Cf. Bousset, Die 
Religion des Judentums, p. 347). The man of Gen. 2:7 is earthly. 
He is formed later in time than the man of Gen. 1:27 and is dis- 
tinctly inferior to him. He represents the natural human race and 
is its progenitor. The man of Gen. 1:27 is the heavenly man, not 
“formed” but “made” according to the image of God. He is the 
prototype of the human race, the pattern or image according to 
which the human race is made, and antedates in time its progeni- 
tor. From other passages (e. g. de plantatione 5 and de mundo 3) 
it seems clear that he thinks of the logos as this prototype of man 
and image of God (Contra, DRuMMonpD, Philo, Vol. II, p. 275). 

Now the first passage seems at first sight to be inconsistent with 
itself if we allow it this meaning, for Philo immediately adds that 
the earthly man must be taken to be the mind (vot¢) which is by 
nature corruptible until God imparts to it the power of true life. 
But the antithesis to vots¢ is not here expressed, and a closer exam- 
ination of the passage shows that he probably thought of the votc 
as antithetic not to some other part of the earthly man but to the 
vovs which is not “infused into a body,” i. e. an unembodied mind 
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(votc¢) the heavenly (unembodied) man. It seems also to be in- 
consistent with the third view stated below, which makes the mind 
(vous) the part of the soul bearing the image of God. It may be 
explained by the statement of de plantatione 5, and de mundo 3. 
(See below). When, now, we turn to the second passage we find 
that it is not decisive on this point. While it is clear enough as a 
purely formal statement concerning the man “made of the dust of 
the ground” and the other formed “according to the image of 
God,” it is quite ambiguous concerning the precise conception which 
Philo at this point had in mind. The statement that the man ac- 
cording to the imag. ~f God is neither male nor female may be in- 
tended in either a lite.al or figurative sense. Philo has elsewhere 
(de opif. mundi, 24) said that the first (earthly) man was androgy- 
nous, basing his interpretation on the Scripture language itself. 
(Gen. 1:27). His point of view in the present passage might be 
either ethical or psychological. But since he speaks of the man 
made according to the image of God as an idea or a seal, terms 
which he elsewhere applies to the logos, it seems true that he re- 
flects at this point the thought usually assigned him. 

In de profugis 13, 14, apparently the same conception appears. 
But it should be noticed that in this passage just as in those already 
considered the conception is not clear cut and distinct. For he 
speaks in 13 of the man made in the image of God as divided into 
two parts, one part of which is the “rational part within us” made 
by God himself, and the other that part (of the soul) which is to 
be kept in subjection made by the Powers to whom God assigns 
it; but in 14 he says of the part which God himself made that it is 
“reason destitute of species and free from all admixture.” By 
this he apparently thinks of the archetypal man or Adéyog. 

It is misleading, however, to adduce these passages alone, as if 
they expressed the only opinion of Philo in reference to the relation 
of the two passages of Gen. In a long section in “Questions and 
Answers” I. 4, 8, the two men, one created according to the image 
of God and the other made of the dust of the ground, are again 
brought into contrast. In the first part of this passage, by the man 
“created in the image of God” he means the “archetypal model.... 
the word of God, the first beginning of all things, the original spe- 
cies or archetypal idea,” but in the latter part he means the virtuous 
man, the man who is in need of nothing but is “his own master by 
reason of his natural endowments.” This latter conception is ex- 
plicitly stated in Quis rer. div. her. 11 and 12. 
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Eve~ionos YAQ pyoiv 6 nointis tHv Ghwv sic 16 aOdoWROV 
avtot savory Cwfjc, xat éyévetro 6 dvOownocs sis wuyiv Cooav. 7 
nal xoTad tHV Eeixdva TOU ROLHTOD Adyos ker tunwdfvar. 12. dote 
dittov eidoc dv8eanwv, td pév Velm avevuatt Aoyloud Brovvtwv, tO 
dé alvat xal oaexds Hdovy Covtwv , tovto tO Eldds ~otl mAdoLG 
yijs, éxetvo dé Detuc eindvog suqepés Expayetov. 

With the thought expressed in this passage agrees that of Leg. 
alleg. I. 2; so als) 116. Two kinds or races of men are mentioned, 
one being said to have been made in the image of God, and the 
other fashioned out of the earth. The former is expressly declared 
to be the virtuous, the latter the wicked and reckless man. See also 
de mutatione nominum 4 (Wendland 31f). 

Still another conception is to be found in de opif. mundi, 23; 
which reads: 

weta 1) tdAha axavta xaddmeg EAsyOn, tov dvBowndv yor 
yeyevijotat xat sixdva Seot xai xad° Guotwotv. . . thv 5° guqpéoetav 
undeic eixalérw o@patos yapaxtijou ovte yao avowndpoeos 6 BEdc 


Pre eee 


ovte Beoedés 16 & ‘meLo o@pa’ fh 8 sixdv Aéhextar xata TOV Tis 
wpoyis yendva votv, modo yao gva tov tv Slwv sxelvov Mo dv 
Goyétunov 6 év Exdotm tHv xatd pégog axetxoviodyn. todxoV tive 
Beds Dv tod Mégovtos xai Gyalwatapoeotvtos avtov. dv yao syst 
Aéyov 6 péyag hyeuav év dxavtt tH udou@, tovtTOV We goixe xal 
6 dv8eantvos vots Ev av8oane. 

The same conception occurs in de plantatione, 5. 

6 € péyas Movofic ovdevl tHv yeyovdtmvEtiis Aoyixiis wWuyiis tO 
5 c . S149 Ss; SEN ~ , \ L) U4 , 
sidocg Mpoiwoev, GAA” sinev aithv tod Belov xal cdoodtov mvEevuatosg 
éxetvov. Sdxtrov eivat voutopa onpetmdéev xa tunmdéev o~oayidu 
Seot, is 6 yaoaxtho gotiv 6 dldios Adyos Ever'vevos YEO Myo 6 Bed¢ 
tig 16 AQdcwNOV adtod xvohv Cwiig (Gen. 2-7) Gote dvdyxn xodc 
TOV ExTéuTovta tov Seyduevov axetxovicbal. dia xal Agyetor xat” 
eixdva Seod tov &vSownov yeysevijobar (Gen. 1-27) od phy xar 
eixdva TevOs TOV YEYOVOTOV. 

Almost the same words are to be found in de mundo 3. And the 
same general conception is reflected in de opif. mundi, 47, 48, 49 
and 51; and Jeg. alleg. III, 31. 

An examination of the above passages indicates that Philo 
held at least three clearly distinguishable conceptions concerning 
the relation of Gen. 1:27 and 2:7. (1) The first group of pas- 
sages contains the conception of which we have already spoken in 
their connection, and it is only necessary here to recall that Gen. 
2:7 is interpreted of the progenitor of the human race, and 1:27 of 
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the archetypal pattern, the prototype according to which the man 
of Gen. 2:7 as well as the whole race was formed. (2) According 
to the conception furnished by the second group of passages which 
we have adduced, both Gen. 1:27 and 2:7 are interpreted of his- 
torical man. By this interpretation the former passage refers to 
the man of virtue, the latter to the man of passion and baseness, 
(3) The third conception confines itself to a single individual and 
distinguishes between different parts of the same person. It is stated 
by Philo that that part of the soul which is the most important and is 
called the mind (votc) is that part of man which is said to be ac- 
cording to the image and likeness of God. By implication the 
passage in the second chapter of Gen. (2:7) refers only to the 
mortal part of the man. It is very doubtful, however, whether 
Philo would have carried this interpretation far enough explicitly 
to affirm this implication. 

It is evident that the prevailing conception of Philo concerning 
Gen. 1:27 and 2:7*" can hardly be said to be that of a “heavenly 
man” and an “earthly man,” the one created in the image of God 
and the other formed from the dust of the ground. Rather the 
man who is virtuous and the man who is base, or the two different 
parts of the one being, viz., soul and body, generally figure in his 
thought, even, as has already been indicated, to the point of incon- 
sistency and confusion in the same passage. In two passages (de 
plantatione, 5 and de mundo, 3. Cf. Wis. 2:23) he declares explic- 
itly that by virtue of the inbreathed “spirit of life” the man was 
said to be in the image of God. And while in the first group of 
passages he speaks of the heavenly man as the first (sgdtegov) he 
prevailingly means by the term “first man” the man of Gen. 2:7 
and this always in the connection where the man’s soul is regarded 
as constituting him according to the image of God. So de opif. 
mundi, 47, 48, 49, 51. The view which was first mentioned appears 
not only without controlling significance for Philo, but it may well 
be questioned whether it exercised any large influence elsewhere, 
as it does not appear in any other writing. On the contrary, the 
facts indicate that the influence of his thought was along the line 
of the third of the conceptions mentioned. See Secrets of Enoch, 
30:10; Wisdom, 1:4; see also 8:19, 20). It is not impossible, yet 
not clearly established, that the later Rabbinic notion of the double 
formation of Adam sustains some relation to it. (Cf. SIEGFRIED, 


4T am largely indebted for the above references to Rye, Philo and Holy 
Scripture, pp. 3-5, 8, 9.. He purports to give all the passages of Philo in 
which Gen. 1:26, 27, and 2:7 are used. To these I have added some refer- 
ences of my own, and I judge that the passages adduced represent the various 
phases of Philo’s thought adequately if not completely. 
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Philo, etc., pp. 289-302; SCHIELE, Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche 
Theologie, 1899, pp. 26-31; Taytor, Sayings of Jewish Fathers, pp. 
150-58). ‘ 

It would be superfluous to argue against the influence of either 
the second or the third of the conceptions of Philo above referred to 
on the thought of Paul in I Cor. 15:45-49. Philo’s second concep- 
tion is purely ethical and the third is a combination of ethical and 
psychological. That the fundamental thought of Paul is neither of 
these is perfectly evident. 

That Paul is not dependent upon the first conception of Philo 
seems clear from the fact that they differ in the following essential 
features. (1) To Philo the heavenly man is first, but for Paul 
he is last. (2) Philo regards the heavenly man as the type of the 
earthly man; Paul reverses this making the earthly man the type of 
the heavenly man (Rom. 5:14). (3) Philo combines Gen. 1:27 
with 2:7 as a basis for his conception; Paul makes no use of Gen. 
1:27 for the conception of the heavenly man and the fact that he 
uses in the context another verse from Genesis indicates that 
he did not have in mind the passage 1:27 as a basis for the 
conception of the “second Adam”. (4) Although Philo regards 
man as bearing the image of the Adyog or the archetypal man (Con- 
fusion de ling. 28; leg. alleg. III. 31) it in no wise corresponds to 
Paul’s conception. Philo has reference to the “reasoning in us as 
a copy of the divine reasoning, the word above us” (quis rer. div. 
haer. 48. Cf. confusion de ling. 28). Whatever Paul may say else- 
where about conforming to the image of Christ, he here has in 
mind the fact that we shall in the future life have a body like the 
body of the present exalted Christ (I Cor. 15:49; Phil. 3:21). (5) 
Paul repudiates with unequivocal clearness the general conception 
upon which the Philonic doctrine rests and effectually declares 
thereby his independence of the doctrine itself. (cf. above p. 18f.) 

There is another fact to be mentioned which points strongly in 
the direction of those already mentioned. It was suggested above 
that the passages from which the first conception was drawn were 
in reality not clear or free from ambiguity. If one read beyond the 
immediate context in the second it becomes apparent that Philo 
gradually leaves this conception and passes into the second named 
above, and in section 48 he expressly says that “this man, Moses 
affirms, was an image and imitation of God, being breathed into 
in his face in which is the place of the sensations, by which the 
creator endowed the body with a soul.” Now in these words he is 
wavering between the second general conception mentioned and 
the thought reflected in the first passage quoted from him. In the 
third passage he is ambiguous if not inconsistent, and in the first 
passage, in which there is the least confusion of thought and expres- 
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sion, the antithesis between the heavenly and the earthly man is 
neither defined with clearness nor quite consistently maintained. 
It seems then only fair to say that this pre-existent heavenly man 
was for Philo largely a formal term. When he begins to interpret 
it he passes (except in one case) directly to another conception 
quite unlike it. If Paul was influenced by Philo it could only have 
been in a merely formal manner. He must have chosen to accept 
a purely rhetorical formula rather than a fundamental idea. In 
that case it would seem to admit of little question that he must 
have held the essential features of his doctrine antecedently to his 
knowledge of Philo and merely adopted from Philo the terms in 
which to express it. 

But the evidence will scarcely allow us to suppose that even 
the terms of his thought were derived from Philo. In the first 
place it is not at all clear that Paul knew of this conception of Philo, 
for as shown above his apparent controversial reference in verse 46 
may well be directed elsewhere. In the second place the term it- 
self is not found in Philo. Philo speaks only of the earthly and 
heavenly man, but the fundamental element of Paul’s conception 
is exhibited in the term “second Adam”. His term “heavenly man” 
refers to the risen and not to the pre-existent Christ. In the third 
place, it will shortly appear that the elements of this conception 
were derived from a source which is also ample to explain the 
origin of the term. It is consequently gratuitous to seek even so 
much as that in Philo. 

English commentators generally (and a few German) have as- 
sumed that this term the “second Adam” was a common Jewish 
designation of the Messiah and that we have here simply an exhibi- 
tion of Paul’s Jewish learning. (See e. g. STANLEY, Corinthians; 
Finpiay, Exp. Greek Testament, in loco; even SANDAY-HEADLAM, 
Romans, p. 136, and WEIss (apparently) on Romans 5:14. More 
cautiously Hernrici and SCHMIEDEL im loco). Recent investiga- 
tion however has shown this opinion to be quite without foundation 
(see Moore J. B. L. 1897, pp. 158-161; and ScCHIELE, Zeitschrift fiir 
Wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1899, pp. 20-31). The passages which 
were relied upon to support the view were all derived from Neve 
Shalom, book IX (cf. Weiss, Romans 5:14) a work by a Spanish 
Jew in the fifteenth century??. This work is confessedly a con- 
glomerate dealing with a wide range of questions of every kind, 
and is the merest hodge-podge of philosophy, exegesis and theology. 
“Aristotle and Cabala and Christian controversy jostle one another 


"The most striking similarity to the thought of Paul is to be found in 
TX. 5, fol. 150, b.: “The heifer which the Messiah will offer will be an atone- 
ment for sin universally, to do away transgression, and to put an end to the 
sin of the human race. As the first Adam was the first in sin so the Messiah 
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in it,” and it is not improbable that Christian influence explains the 
existence of the phrase here. It was not first quoted for the pur- 
pose to which it is now put, but rather the opposite. The present 
use of the material is the result of misunderstanding on the part of 
later scholars, and the persistence of uncritical ‘tradition. (GR. 
Moore, op. cit., p. 160-61; SCHIELE, op. cit., p. 23). Besides this 
work, reference is sometimes made to another Cabalistic com- 
mentary on the Pentateuch from about 1500 A. D., but the specula- 
tions which it contains concerning the “upper” and the “lower 
Adam” have apparently no relevance to the matter here in ques- 
tion. Thus the material which is generally used to establish the 
Rabbinic doctrine of a “second Adam” is quite inadequate. It not 
only dates from the fifteenth century of our era, but cannot in any 
true sense be considered representative of Jewish tradition. 

The attempt to find the doctrine in other Jewish sources seems 
equally fruitless. Taylor (Sayings of the Jewish Fathers, pp. 56- 
58) says that the conception of the two Adams permeates the entire 
Midrash. The manner in which he speaks, however, is so vague 
as to render it very questionable whether the conception, he has in 
mind is the one at present under investigation. The quotations by 
which he illustrates his discussion clearly refer to another matter. 
But Ginsberg (Article, Adam Kadmon, Jewish Encyclopedia I) 
ventured the explicit opinion that the Philonic and Pauline concep- 
tions are both to be explained as dependent directly upon the Mid- 
rash'®. But here again the logic seems at fault. The passages 
cited by him fail to show that the conception of the Midrash is a 
possible source for either, even if it be supposed to be of sufficient 
antiquity to create no chronological difficulty. But even this much 
is a matter of serious question. Ginsberg himself states that the 
oldest Rabbinic source for the term Adam Kadmon (first or orig- 
inal man) is Num. R. X. To argue from this the currency of our 
conception in the time of Paul is certainly hazardous. It involves 
not only an inference which must span centuries, but what is more 
violent infers one term (last Adam) from the existence of another 
(first Adam). 

The conception which appears in the Targumic literature is also 
of quite another character. The Targum of Palestine has nothing to 
say of the creation of a “first” and a “second” man but contains he 


shall be the last (Adam?) to remove sin utterly.” In IX. 8 it reads: “The 
last Adam is the Messiah, as it is said he shall be higher than Moses.” 
Moore thinks that the reference in IX. 9 is not to the Messiah as the second 
Adam but to the perfect man of the messianic age. “As we might say ‘the 
coming man.’ ” 


*CLEMEN, Chronologie der Paulimischen Briefe, p. 273, has also suggested 
that we have here a simple quotation from a Midrash. 
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tradition of the double formation of the one man as follows: (Gen. 
2:7). “And the Lord God created man in two formations and 
took from the place of the house of the sanctuary and from the 
four winds of the world and mixed all the waters of the world and 
created him red, black and white; and breathed into his nostrils 
the inspiration (nishmetha) of life and there was in the body of 
Adam the inspiration of a speaking spirit (leruach mallela) unto 
the illumination of the eyes and the hearing of the ears”. (Ethe- 
ridge’s Translation). There is nothing to even hint at the other 
conception. If we compare this with the earlier Targums (Onkelos 
and Jerusalem)** it appears that even this doctrine was not an early 
one since it appears in neither of them. The latter may show it in 
its incipiency, but without the later and fully developed conception 
its presence here would not be suspected. The beginning of such 
a conception is at least possible in IV, Ezra 3:5, “et imperasti 
pulveri: et dedit tibi Adam corpus mortuum sed et ipsum figmentum 
manuum tuarum erat, et insufflasti in eum spiritum vitae et factus 
est vivens coram te,’ And Apoc. Baruch 48:46. “For thou didst 
of old command the dust to produce Adam.” (Cf. I Tim. 2:13 and 
IV Ezra 7:116 (46). But upon this no emphasis should be 
placed. 

There is a passage in Sirach (24:28) that has hitherto been 
overlooked in which the term “last” (man) appears. But it is 
evident at a glance that this has no reference to the Messiah. It 
and its parallel term the “first” (man) are intended as an all in- 
clusive expression for mankind which the writer thus indicts for 
its ignorance of Wisdom. ‘There is no direct evidence that even in 
this sense the term was a common one. Positive evidence that 
Sirach had no thought of a “first” and a “second” or last man as 
two distinct creations is to be found in 17:1-3 where he combines 
Gen. 1:17 and 2:7 to express a single idea. 

This without question is the ordinary view of his age. He is 
the mouthpiece for his time rather than an independent progressive 
thinker (see especially 3:21-24). ; 

The term “first” man or Adam is, however, a rather common 
one in Jewish literature. Its first occurrence is probably in Job 
15:7, “Art thou the first man that was born?” According to some 
authorities (BuppE, Hand-Kommentar zum A. T., Hiob, pp. 77, 78) 
there is here only a reference to Wisdom and none to a “first man.” 
Others (e. g. Davipson, Cambridge Bible, ad loc) regard it as an 
allusion to a legendary being who antedated the creation’ of the 
world and had access to the mysteries of God. In this case it would 


“Ter, Tare. “And Adam became a soul of life.” Targ. Onk. “And the 
Lord God created Adam from the dust of the ground and breathed upon his 
face the breath of life (lives) and it became in Adam a discoursing spirit.” 
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ally itself with the conception which lies, according to the most 
probable interpretation, back of Ezek. 28:11ff. If the second part 
of the parallelism be taken as determinative on this point, this in- 
terpretation seems at least probable. But certainly the most natural 
interpretation is to refer the words to Adam, the first individual of 
the race. This seems distinctly probable also in the light of the 
legendary character which Adam assumes in Jewish theology. Even 
as early as Sirach (49:16) he was said to have been above every 
created thing, and the writer of the Apocalypse of Baruch says 
(4:3) that Adam knew the secrets of God and that before his ex- 
pulsion from Paradise he was shown the heavenly temple. (Cf. IV 
Ezra 3:6, also Secrets of Enoch, 30:8ff; Puzo, de opif. mundi, 
47ff. See also TENNANT, The Fall and Original Sin, pp. 140ff, 
242ff. For later Jewish thought see GinsBERG, Article, Adam, 
Jewish Encyclopedia, Vol. I, and Kouur, Jewish Quarterly Re- 
view, III, pp. 231-252). 

After Job the term occurs next in Sirach in the passage quoted 
above, and in Palestinian literature perhaps next in Enoch 60:8 
where Adam is referred to as “the first man whom the Lord of 
spirits created” (Charles’ translation). Its occurrence in the 
Sibylline Oracles (Book III, 25, Geffcken), the relevant portions of 
which are earlier than the passage in Enoch, as well as in the later 
Alexandrian writings, Wisdom (7:1, 10-1) and Philo’, strongly 
suggests that its currency was wider during this period than its 
rather infrequent occurrence in extant Palestinian literature would 
indicate. 

In the literature approximately contemporary with Paul it oc- 
curs with greater frequency and its usage is well established. In 
the Apocalypse of Baruch 56:5 occurs the following. “The trans- 
gression wherewith Adam the first man transgressed,” and in IV 
Ezra 3:21 (cf. 6:54) we read “cor enim malignum baiolans primus 
Adam transgressus et victus est, sed et omnes qui eo nati sunt.” 
(Gunkel’s remark concerning the “Urmensch” in Kautzsch’s Pseu- 
depigraphen, ad loc. is absolutely without foundation). The same 
expression occurs also in Josephus, Antig. I, 2, 3 (Niese I, 67); 
Antrg. 1. 3, 3 (Niese 1.-82)'; Antig VIL, 3, 18GNieseV I. 62): 
Sanhedrin IV, 5 (Barctay, Talmud, p. 185) is another witness for 
the expression in the following words: “The Holy One, blessed be 
He! stamped every man with the stamp of the first Adam” (Schwab 
omits “first” in his translation). This instance is all the more in- 
teresting as reflecting the usage in a circle other than that of the 


“de opif. mundi, 47-51, passim. 


“Cf. 1 Tim. 3:15, and the Greek Apocalypse of Baruch 9 (cf. 180a), a 
Christian work of the second century, but undoubtedly using Jewish mate- 
rials (see James, Texts and Studies, Vol. V., No. 1). 
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Apocalyptic writers (and Josephus) and probably represents an 
early usage in the Rabbinic school. 

It is quite clear, however, that in all these passages there is no 
implied antithesis of the “first” and a “second Adam,” but that 
Adam was contrasted in thought with all later humanity. This 
is essentially the anthithesis even in Sirach. As Schiele well says 
“Tf the term ‘first Adam’ was frequently used and the term ‘last 
Adam’ never occurs in connection with it, the evidence is all but 
conclusive that such an antithesis was never conceived.” 

Paul’s doctrine of the second Adam is not then to be traced to 
Philo, nor is it simply carried over from contemporary Jewish 
thought. It is to the latter that we must look, however, for certain 
elements which enter into the conception. 

As indicated above it is only in contrast with the historical 
Adam that Christ receives this designation. It is a term of function 
and not of nature. It represents an attempt to set forth clearly 
from one angle of vision the significance of Christ for those who 
have committed themselves to Him. Adam as head of humanity 
has by his conduct fastened upon it the experience of death. The 
risen Christ has by His resurrection conquered death and thus 
guaranteed a similar experience to so much of present mortal hu- 
manity as identifies itself with Him. The earnest of this they al- 
ready have in the spirit. He thereby becomes the second beginner 
of the race, the head of a risen humanity, the second Adam. 

Now it is beyond question that so far as Paul speaks of Adam 
and his significance for the race, he derives his thought from cur- 
rent Jewish theology in which he had been trained. According to 
an earlier and somewhat prevalent view, it is true, the origin of 
sin and death in the world was due to the conduct of the angels 
who defiled themselves with women according to the story of Gen. 
6:1-417. But by the time of Paul this view had been largely dis- 
placed by one which found the explanation of the introduction of 
sin and death into the world, in the story of Adam’s transgression 
as recorded in the third chapter of Genesis. This view is the preval- 
ent one in later Rabbinic thought (cf. Tennant, The Fall and 


“This position is concisely put in the language of Enoch 10:8: “The 
whole earth has been defiled through the teaching of the works of Azazel (the 
leader of the angels), to him ascribe all the sin.” It is fully set forth in 
Enoch, chaps. 6-8, 83-90, and is found also in 54:6, 64:2, and 69:6, 11. It is 
referred to also with varying points of view in Jubilees 4:22; 5:1ff; Testa- 
ments of the Twelve Patriarchs, Reuben 5; Daniel 5; Naphtali 3; and Levi 3. 
Sporadic references to the same conception appear also in some of the later 
writings. It receives recognition in one of the visions in the Apocalypse of 
Baruch (56:10-15) and is probably the background of Paul’s statement in 1 
Cor. I1:10 concerning the necessity for the veiling of the head of woman in 
public. In Enoch 32:6 it seems to be said that Adam and Eve were responsi- 
ble for nothing except their own sin. 
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Original Sin, pp. 145-176), and begins to appear. (leaving aside the 
account in Genesis) as early as the second century B. C. To give 
here all the various phases of the general view which are reflected in 
the Jewish literature contemporary, or nearly so, with Paul, would 
not contribute to the purpose of this essay*®. Neither would it be 
possible within the limits which we must impose upon ourselves. 
We need only notice two phases of the general conception, both 
of which are closely related to the thought of Paul. 

The first phase receives succinct expression in the words of 
Sirach 25:24. We are not here concerned with the thought which 
the writer makes prominent respecting the responsibility of the 
woman in the Fall*®. Our chief concern is with the two following 
points: (1) that the transgression of the first parents is not re- 
lated causally to the sinfulness cf humanity, but is only spoken of as 
the first occurrence of sin among men. (2) The whole race, how- 
ever, is involved in the consequences of their transgression, it being 
set forth as the cause of physical death which is the universal ex- 
perience of man. 

This same thought is found also in the Apocalypse of Baruch. 
This writing has been pronounced the best witness to the Rabbinic 
theology of the first century of the Christian era, now known to us. 
(Cf. TENNANT, op. cit., p. 212). The view of this writer is well 
represented in the words (23:4) “Because when Adam sinned and 
death was decreed against those who should be born,” ete. Again 
in 54:15 we read, “For though Adam sinned and brought untimely” 
death on all.” And in 56:6, “For owing to his (Adam’s) transgres- 
sion untimely death came into being.” (See also 17:3; 19:8; cf. 4:3). 
This view which makes Adam the cause of physical death and woes 
is reflected also in [TV Ezra 3:7: et huic mandasti diligentiam unam 
tuam; et praeterivit eam, et statim instituisti in eum mortem et in 
nationibus eius. The same conception is found in the Alexandrian 


*This has been done with great ability and learning by Tennant, The Fall 
and Original Sin, Cambridge University Press, 1903. The fullness of discus- 
sion and soberness of judgment which the book exhibits place it easily in the 
front rank of all others which discuss this subject. This part of the present 
paper was written before I had seen his book and I am gratified to find it 
supported by his work. 

Cf. 1 Cor. 11:2-3; I Tim. 2:13-15; 4 Macc. 18:10; Apocalypse of Baruch 
48:42; Gospel of James 13. For a discussion of the meaning of the tempta- 
tion for Eve and her prominence in the transaction as this was conceived by 
some Jewish writers, see TENNANT, op. cit. pp. 208ff; THACKERAY, The Rela- 
tion of St. Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thought, pp. 50-57. Cf. JosEPHUS 
Antiq. I. 1:4 CNiese I. 49). 

°CuHartes, ad loc. thinks that the use of the word “untimely” indicates 
that the writer of this passage thought only that Adam’s sin brought prema- 
ture death, but this is probably to be regarded as a mere standing epithet of 
death. See especially the next passage, “came into being.” 
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literature as e. g. the Secrets of Enoch 30:16; Wisdom 2:24, both of 
which are at this point probably a reflection of Palestinian thought. 
In view of these and other passages yet to be noticed Tennant seems 
amply justified when he remarks that “in all schools of Jewish 
thought the first parents of the race came to be regarded (soon 
after Sirach) as the cause to their descendants of physical woes 
and death.” 

But in the Apocalypse of Baruch we are introduced to a concep- 
tion which goes beyond this. Thus in 48:42, 43, we read “O Adam, 
what hast thou done to all those who are born from thee? and 
what will be said to the first Eve who hearkened to the serpent? 
For all this multitude are going to corruption, nor is there any 
numbering of those whom the fire devours.” ‘This it should be no- 
ticed does not necessarily advance beyond the passage quoted above 
from Sirach, as respects the question of the relation of Adam’s sin 
to that of his descendents. On that matter it is silent. But it de- 
velops the second conception reflected in that passage. Instead now 
of confining the results of Adam’s sin to the prevalence of physical 
death, Adam is regarded as responsible also for the future punish- 
ment and woes of humanity, the great majority of which meets 
such a fate. This thought seems to involve some theory of the 
solidarity of the race and the transgression of its head. That the 
writer does not have in mind any theory respecting the inheritance 
of an evil or fallen nature from Adam which left posterity helpless 
appears from the context. For in vss. 46 and 47. (cf. 40) he clearly 
makes the punishment which he has just referred to dependent 
upon the voluntary transgression of each individual. He seems to 
regard man as conditionally liable to future punishment because of 
the transgression of the first parents in Paradise, the state of each 
individual being actually determined by his voluntary sin and sin- 
fulness. In 56:1 the writer seems to regard human nature as hav- 
ing been at least partially deranged by the fall, and the condition 
of men after death as somewhat affected. It is not explicitly stated 
that this derangement affected the entire nature, and probably was 
not so conceived. At the same time it shows that Paul’s advance 
at this point is not unnatural. 

This advance is even more emphatic in IV Ezra than in Baruch. 
Indeed we have in this writing “the most serious and impassioned 
struggle with the problem of sin and evil from a Jew of this 
period” (Porter, Yale Studies, p. 146). It is sufficient for our 
purpose to quote only one passage. Thus 7:116-20 reads, Et re- 
spondi et dixi: hic sermo meus primus et novissimus, quonian 
melius erat non dare terram Adam, vel cum jam dedisset coercere 
eum ut non peccaret. Quid enim prodest omnibus in praesenti 
vivere in tristitia et mortuos sperare punitionem? O tu quid fecisti 
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Adam? si enim tu peccasti, non est factum solius tuus casus sed et 
nostrum qui ex te advenimus. Quid enim nobis prodest si promis- 
sum est nobis immortale tempus, nos vero mortalia opera egimus? 
Et quoniam praedicta est nobis perennis spes, nos vero pessime vani 
facti sumus? (See the continuation of the passage and also espe- 
cially 3:21-26; 7:11ff). If we compare the passages quoted with 
those already referred to and others (e. g. 3:8, 12, 13, 20ff, 35, 36; 
4:30, 39; 7:68; 8:35) it becomes apparent immediately that in the 
main we have the usual Jewish view of the beginning of death and 
sin, and that it differs principally in being a further development 
along the lines already indicated**. As in the single passage from 
the Apocalypse of Baruch, we have here the future punishment of 
sinners connected with the transgression of Adam. In just what 
way this is conceived is again left unexplained. But there is hard- 
ly reflected the conception of the inherited evil nature from Adam 
in consequence of the Fall??. 

Into further discussion of the doctrine of sin as reflected in IV 
Ezra we need not enter™*. It is clear that for its beginning it is 
traced to the transgression of Adam and Eve. Its continuance in 
posterity is due to the fact that from the beginning an evil seed was 
in humanity, which voluntarily chose to act in a sinful manner. 

When now we look for the fundamental conception of which all 
these various views are but phases, we find it to be that Adam is 
the head of the race and that as such his transgression involves 
serious consequences affecting all his posterity. It is uniformly re- 
garded as the cause of physical death, and in the time of Paul was 
perhaps generally conceived as affecting the condition of humanity 
after death. That it involved also the transmission of a deranged 
nature was at least beginning to be a matter of speculation. It is 
true that this is not a uniform conception; for even those writings 
which reflect it affirm also individual responsibility**. But it is no 


*See for a different interpretation Charles, The Apocalypse of Baruch, 
pp.9I-94 and p. LXX. His comparison of the views of Baruch and iv Ezra 
on this point is unusually one sided and incorrect. 

*Charles, Apocalypse of Baruch, p. 93 and p. LXX., thinks that iv Ezra 
clearly teaches inherited sinfulness. He connects it with the later Rabbinic 
doctrine of the yecer. He is correct in this, but he misinterprets both. 

The doctrine of the evil impulse which is reflected in this work has been 
carefully discussed by Porter, op. cit. pp. 146-52, and Tennant, op. cit. pp. 220- 
232, has discussed the matter fully from a more general point of view. 

*e. g. Apocalypse of Baruch 54:15. “For though Adam sinned and 
brought untimely death on all, yet those who were born from him each of 
them has prepared for his own soul torment to come and again each of them 
has chosen for himself glories to come.” 54:19. “Adam is therefore not the 
cause save of his own soul, and each one of us has been the Adam of his own 
soul.” Cf. iv Ezra 4:36ff; 7:48; 8:50ff; 9:10ff; Psalms of Solomon 9:7-9 (cf. 
RytzE AND JameES Introduction, p. 1); Sirach 15:14ff; Jubilees 5:12-16; 
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less true that the double conception is to be found in Paul. (See 
Ronr. 1 :18it ; 7:7-25 ; 3:6, 19; 1 Cor. 4:13; 6:2; 117:32)?*. There 
is no reasonable ground for denying that Paul derived his general 
conception from Judaism. 

Nor is the contrast between Adam and the Messiah unknown to 
Jewish theology. In later Jewish thought we have expressions in 
which it is clearly set forth. Thus in Bereschith Rabba, Chaps. 12, - 
14 “As soon as the first man sinned everything became perverted 
and will no more return to order until the Messiah comes.” Or ~ 
again in Midrash R., Psalm 17:15 “Only when he shall arise who 
is formed in thy image, the Messiah, shall Adam behold thy face.” 
(Cf. Kouut, op. cit., p. 248; Epersuerm, Life and Times, etc., I. 
pp. 175ff.) 

But fortunately we do not have to depend upon inference from 
later Rabbinic theology. In the Testaments of the Twelve Patri- 
archs, Levi 18:19-24, especially 22ff, we have a very striking pas-~ 
sage. 

19. xal odx Eotat dia50;7) adtot sig yeveds xal yeveds Ewe tod aldvos 
20. xai éni tij¢ teqwovvys adtod éxAciper nica duaotia 

21. xai ot dvopolt xataravcovow sis xaxd. 

22. nat ye avtos Gavotte tao tieas tod nagadsicov 

23. xal amootioet tiv Aneotoav epoupatav xatd tot “Addu. 

24. xai Sdoet toig Gyloug ~paysiv éx tod Eviov tj Cots. 26 

The significance of this passage in Levi 18 is greatly increased 
by the fact that it not only is early (Bousset and others regard it 
as Maccabean, certainly with much grourid) but it presents pre- 
cisely the contrast that is found in Paul. A comparison of Enoch 
85:3 with 90:37 discovers in those chapters essentially the same 
conception. Both Adam and the Messiah are symbolized by the 
same animal, the white bull, and the conditions which first existed 
with Adam are conceived as being restored by the Messiah. AI- 
though no other passage so explicit can, perhaps, be cited in con- 
temporary Jewish literature, it is scarcely necessary to suppose that 
the conception was confined to these two writers. We have already 


Assumption of Moses 12:4ff. See also Enoch 32:6; 98:4ff; Baruch 21:11; 
2 Macc. 7 :32-34. 

*Tust how Paul harmonized the two conceptions we need not here inquire. 
Pfleiderer considers that Paul did not attempt a harmonization but held the 
two points of view even though they are contradictory. The method by 
which they were harmonized in Judaism may be seen in iv Ezra 3:22; 
_ Apocalypse of Baruch 18:1; 48:42-48; 54:15. Cf. Jubilees 5:12-16; JosEPHUS 
Ant.18:1, 3, and Pirke Aboth 3:15. “Everything is foreseen by God, though 
freedom of choice is given to man.” 

Quoted by Bousset in the Zeitschrift fir Neutestamentliche Wissenschaft, 
1900, pp. 159-173. Cf. also p. 216fff. The Greek of the Testaments is inac- 
cessible to me. 
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shown that by the beginning of the Christian era the present unde- 
sirable condition and destiny of humanity was held to be due to the 
transgression of Adam. It is unnecessary to cite particular pas- 
sages (see a Classic one, Psalms of Solomon 17) to show that all 
these conditions, it was held, would be reversed for the righteous 
when the Messiah and his kingdom should appear. The contrast 
is then a constant, even if latent, element of Jewish thought and its 
expression is natural to a writer to whose purpose it contributed. 


In so far then as the elements of Paul’s conception of the sec- 
ond Adam are to be sought in outside sources, they are derived di- 
rectly from contemporary Judaism. This gave to him (1) Adam 
the “first man” (Adam), the progenitor of the race. (2) Adam 
the head of the race and responsible for the introduction of death 
as an experience of the race. (3) The contrast between the conse- 
quences of Adam’s sin and the results of the activity of the Mes- 
siah. At the most these, however, are only contributing elements 
to a doctrine quite otherwise founded and independently held. They 
suggest a terminology and the form of expression for his funda- 
mental conception. They do not furnish the essential content. 

His own experience is the decisive factor in the development of 
the conception. It was his experience on the way to Damascus that 
convinced him that Jesus was risen from the dead (I Cor. 15:8; 
g-1; Gal. 1:1; 1:16; II Cor. 4:4-6), a conviction which was corrob- 
orated and strengthened by the testimony of the other disciples (I 
Cor. 15:3-7). It was also his unwavering conviction of this fact 
that gave him hope for resurrection unto life for others (I Cor. 
1542-10; 6:14; II Cor. 4:14; 1 Thess, 4:14 3 Phil. 2:10; zones 
see also Rom. 4:24, 25; 5:10, 21; 6:4, 7-10, 22, 22 et alz)y pale we 
lieved that God would raise up those who had faith in Christ be- 
cause He had raised Christ, and in I Cor. 15:12-19 he declares ex- 
plicitly “If Christ hath not been raised our preaching is vain, your 
faith is also vain, and they which are fallen asleep in Christ have 
perished.” But Christ was to him not only the promise of a 
resurrection for others, he was also the “beginning”, “the first-born 
among many brethren,” “the very first” sample of the others. (1 
Cor. 15:20-23; Rom. 8:29; Col. 1:18). It was by virtue of the 
fact that Christ was this “beginning”, this “first born among many 
brethren,” this originator and guarantee of a risen humanity that 
he was for Paul the “second (representative) man,” the “last (per- 
fect) Adam.” His doctrine was based on a fact given in his own 
experience. The doctrine itself was a product of his own reflective 
thought; the formal mould in which it was expressed was suggested 
by contemporary Jewish theology. Both terms, the “last Adam” 
and the “second man” are Paul’s own contribution to the termin- 
ology necessary to set forth his conception. 


EY. 
PRE-EXISTENCE. 


The preceding discussion has shown that Paul’s doctrine of 
Christ as the “second Adam” was in no way connected with or in- 
fluenced by the idea of the pre-existence of Christ. The exclusion 
of the latter idea from that doctrine is not to be understood, how- 
ever, as a denial to him of such a conception. That he believed in 
the pre-existence of Christ there can be no doubt?’. Nor does it 
seem necessary to argue now that that pre-existence was conceived 
by him_as actual rather than ideal. This is granted by interpreters 
of all schools and may be considered as established beyond ques- 
tion?*. So much cannot be said, however, as respects the conditions 
of Christ’s pre-existent state and the form under which it was 
conceived. An investigation of that phase of the apostle’s thought 
is the next step in our discussion. 

The passages in which the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
Christ is either explicitly taught or implied, are: Gal. 4:4; 1 Cor. 
$:6; 10:4; 2) Cor: 8:05: Rom: 8:3; and especially Phil. 2:5-8?. 
It is demanded also for the explanation of the Christological sec- 
tions of Colossians and Ephesians. 

When these passages are scrutinized it quickly becomes clear 
that they fall into groups: 1 Cor. 8:6, 10:4, and the material in 
Colossians and Ephesians deal with the function of Christ rather 
than the conditions and form of his pre-existent state. Their con- 
tribution to the topic at present under discussion is not large and 
they will be discussed later in the proper place. When these are 


"Cf. especially BryscHuac, op. cit. Il, p. 78; Hortzmann, op cit., p. 82, 
and note 3. 

*Gilbert, in his latest book, The First Interpreters of Jesus, pp. 31-40, 
still holds that Paul nowhere teaches more than an ideal pre-existence of 
Christ. 

*Emphasis is also sometimes laid on other passages in the epistles as 
e. g. I Cor. 11:3 (see PFLEIDERER, Urchristenthum, 2d Ed. I. pp. 227ff), but 
without sufficient warrant. This passage does not contain even a suggestion 
of the idea of pre-existence, but refers to the risen Christ. Vincent lays 
stress on I Cor. 1:24; 10:9; Rom. 10:6. They may be disregarded. 1 Tim. 
1:15 may most naturally be interpreted as reflecting the idea of pre-existence, 
but the authenticity of the pastorals is so doubtful that I prefer to exclude 
them from discussion altogether. This may be done all the more easily since 
their contribution to New Testament thought is not in the line of Christology. 
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excluded from consideration there remain to us four others. Care- 
ful attention discovers that these also naturally fall into two pairs, 
the first pair consisting of Gal. 4:4 and Rom. 8:3, and the second 
of 2 Cor. 8:9, and Phil. 2:5-8, the basis of division being the clear- 
ness with which they reflect the idea of pre-existence, and the 
definiteness of their indication of its conditions. 

The first pair both agree in the characterization of Jesus the 
Christ as the son of God. This term does not in itself of neces- 
sity connote pre-existence. Paul uses the term about 17 times 
and for him it appears to express three ideas. It designates Christ 
as (1), the object of God’s love, (Rom. 5:10; 8:32, cf. Rom. 9:26), 
(2), as morally like God (Rom. 8:3; 8:29; Gal. 4:4, 6). (3), as 
God’s representative (Rom. 1:2, 4, 9; 1 Cor. 1:9; 1 Thess. 1:10). 
Other passages seem to reflect in part all three ideas. 

The term is, then, a religious one. It is used to describe Christ’s 
peculiar relation to God. Its content seems to be wholly within the 
moral realm. If we attempt to distinguish between the content of 
sonship and the basis of sonship at this point, Paul will be found 
to give no hint of the ultimate basis of that sonship in any context 
where the term itself is used. In Christian thought previous to 
_ Paul it occurs overwhelmingly in a moral sense®®. 

The few passages in Luke (see in the last note) in which it 
bears another meaning have no relation to Paul’s thought. The 
term itself does not, then, carry the idea of pre-existence. 

Nor does the verb in either passage even when the subject is 
God, of necessity imply the pre-existence of the person who is the 
object of the action. This seems clear from the fact that both 
words are used in speaking of those who have come forward as 
messengers of God. Thus aéunw is used of John the Baptist 
(John 1:33) and_of Jesus (John 4:34; 5:23, 24, 30, 37; 7:16; -cf. 
Luke 16:24, 27; 20:11, 12, 13. See also Thayer). In both cases 
the emphasis is upon the representative character of the one men- 
tioned. His mission and not his origin fills the circle of mental 
vision. It is true that this cannot so certainly be said of such pas- 


*Tt is used in the New Testament outside of Paul in four different senses. 
(1). In the creative sense, distinguishing the person as one who owes his 
existence to the creative power of God (Luke 1:35; 3:38). (2). In an af- 
fectional or elective sense, marking the person as the object of divine love 
and approval, or as sustaining intimate communion with God (Matt. 11:27; 
17:5; 27:40; John 3:16, 17; 3:35; 5:19; 11:4). (3). As connoting likeness 
to God, as a son is like a father, a) moral likeness (Matt. 5:9, 45; Luke 6:36; 
John 1:12; 14:7, 9); b) likeness, not identity, in mode of existence (Luke 
20:36. Cf. John 1:14, 18). (4). In the official or theocratic sense, denoting 
one as exercising authority for God. The term is hardly equivalent to Mes- 
siah, but describes rather the basis of messiahship (Mark 3:11; 5:7; 14:61; 
Matt. 8:29; 16:16; 26:23; Luke 8:28; John 5:22-27). 
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sages as Wisdom 9:10317; 12:25; 16:20, but it should also be noted 
that the thought is rendered definite in these passages (except 
12:25) by a genitive phrase and not by the verb itself. 
étanootéAhw, etymologically meaning to send away from oneself, 
might seem to present a stronger claim for such a usage but as a 
matter of fact it does not. It is used frequently in the Septuagint 
in speaking of prophets or others as messengers of Jehovah to the 
people (1 Kings 10:22; Jer. 7:25; Zech. 4:9; 7:12; 8:10; 2 Chr. 
30:15; Ps. 104:26; 151:4; Mal. 3:1) in which any thought other 
than that of ambassadorship seems all but excluded. The same 
usage is found in the New Testament. (See John 1:6; Acts 22:21; 
1 Cor. 1:17%1). These facts warrant us in saying that the idea of 
pre-existence must be -sought elsewhere than simply in the verb 
which is used. 

Nor are we left long in doubt as to how it is to be obtained. An 
examination of each passage clearly shows that in both the apostle 
thinks of some change having occurred in the “son” when he was 
sent into the world on his mission to men. 

In Romans (8:3) he is said to have been sent in the likeness of 
sinful flesh and it does not admit of question that the assumption of 
this flesh of sin was conceived as coincident with his sending. It 
is true that the words are capable of another interpretation. If it 
were clearly established on independent grounds that the apostle 
did not believe in the pre-existence of Christ, and regarded his son- 
ship as based on his ethical character and likeness to God, as a his- 
torical person and wholly unconnected with metaphysical considera- 
tions, this passage could easily be adjusted to such a thought. The 
use of the term son would involve, then, a mental prolepsis and 
the thought would really be a form of adoptionism. But this is 
quite contrary to the apostle’s general thought, and has no support 
in any passage in the epistles. If this passage were unique in Paul 
it could not be regarded as conclusive for the doctrine of pre- 
existence but as he held that doctrine there is no reason for ex- 
cluding it here. He can have reference here to but one thing and 
that is the appearance of the son who already existed in the likeness 
of human flesh. 


*Of course the abstract possibility that these passages are in a measure 
a reflection of a general doctrine of pre-existence is worthy of some con- 
sideration. This seems all the more plausible since the New Testament pas- 
sages may in some measure be said to reflect some acquaintance with Alex- 
andrianism, in which such a doctrine in some form certainly existed. But the 
Septuagint shows a well established usage, as above indicated, from which 
the notion is unquestionably absent, and it seems unnecessary to seek further 
for an explanation of the New Testament passages which readily yield 
themselves to this one. 
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Now it were difficult to find a reason for mentioning the fact 
that the son was sent in the likeness of the flesh of sin 1f he did not 
think of it as involving a change from some other mode of exist- 
ence. Thus there is involved not only the thought of a pre-existent 
state, but that state is at least suggested to have been different from 
the historical one. The choice of Gpagtiag as characteristic of 
the flesh, and the implication that his flesh only resembled flesh of 
sin and was not actually sinful (cf. 8:3b) seems clearly to reflect 
the conception that the assumption of such a mode of existence 
involved humiliation. We are thus led to the view that even in 
this passage the prehistorical state of Christ was conceived as dis- 
tinctly above the human. Beyond this either in definiteness or clear- 
ness we may not go*. 

In Gal. (4:4) much the same conception is reflected. As indi- 
cated above, the verb cannot be used to prove the idea of pre- 
existence*®, But as in the Romans passage it is rather 
the whole context together which contains the thought. 
The statement that he “became from woman” seems 
pointless unless it is regarded as in this case something 
unexpected and peculiar. To make such a statement concerning 
a merely human personality would be exceedingly trite. Even if 
all human souls were regarded by the apostle as pre-existent (and 
this cannot be shown) the case would be the same. The coming of 
the son into the human race by the ordinary method of birth as 
well as the fact that he became a member of the Jewish nation (cf. 
Rom. 1:4, and SAnDAy-HEADLAM, ad loc.) seem to the apostle wor- 
thy of comment. This could hardly be true unless he thought of it 
as involving not only the previous existence of the son, but also 
a change in the condition and mode of his existence. It is quite evi- 
dent also that he regards this historical existence as a humiliation. 
We are thus led, as in the previous passage, to find the apostle im- 
plying that in his prehistorical state Christ was distinctly above the 
human. But, as in the previous passage, the words afford no war- 
rant for any statement beyond this. 

When we turn to the second pair of passages we find ourselves 
on somewhat more definite ground. The fact of the pre-existence 
of Christ is altogether assumed as familiar even to the apostle’s 


“We perhaps ought to include Rom. 10:6 at this point. It reflects the 
peculiar Rabbinic methods of interpretation and the thought is obscure. In 
any case it tells us nothing in addition to that already suggested. Christ is 
conceived as having been on high and as having come down; that is, as having 
pre-existed in a higher state before his historical life. Cf. SANDAY-HEADLAM, 
ad loc. 

Most writers seem to use it so. See e. g. Lipsius ad loc. HoLtzMANN 
op. cit. II, p. 82, Stevens, New \Testament Theology, p. 392, note 2. 
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readers and from the-spirit manifested by Christ in changing from 
that pre-existent state to the historical one, the apostle draws what 
is to him evidently a very obvious practical lesson. 

According to 2 Cor. 8:9, it was a distinct act of grace on the 
part of the Lord Jesus, due to his love for men, that he came to 
live among them. Though this life was fraught with rich spiritual 
consequences for others it was for him, in comparison with his pre- 
vious estate, one of distinct poverty**. Before coming to the earth 
he had enjoyed such privileges and such a life as constituted real 
riches. Just what this or these were is not indicated, but of what- 
ever character, the apostle assumes them to be as well known to 
his readers as to himself. 

The thought reflected in 2 Cor. is expressed in Phil. 2:5-8 much 
more fully and definitely. He clearly sets forth the contrast be- 
tween the estate of the pre-existent and the historical Christ, and 
represents the latter as a distinct humiliation®*. The assumption of 
the form of a servant and likeness of man (cf. Rom. 8:3) and the 
attendant experiences is for the apostle the supreme example of 
humility, for it meant the exchange of the highest conceivable state 
for the lowest. What that pre-existent state was, he distinctly indi- 
cates in the phrase év poopy Beot. This, however, itself demands 
careful definition. 

Much has been written on the lexical significance of the word 
poe), and its relation to ox Wo with which it is here 
associated. The excursus of Lightfoot in his Commentary on 
Philippians (New edition, pp. 127-133) seems to be taken as the 
basis of most of the work published since, and is either accepted in 
toto (Haupr-Meryer, Girrorp, The Incarnation), or almost ex- 
actly reproduced. (TRENCH, Synonyms of the New Testament, 
11th edition pp. 262-67). Lightfoot’s position is summed up by 
him in the following words: “woogi is contrasted with  cyijna, 
(in the Philippians passage) as that which is intrinsic and essen- 
tial with that which is accidental and outward. And the three 
clauses imply respectively the true divine nature of our Lord 

woop) Beot. ), the true human nature ( poopy Soviov ), and 


*Some attempt to explain this passage as wholly concerned with the 
earthly existence of Jesus, but this is quite arbitrary. See for a good dis- 
cussion, ScumieDEL, Hand-Kommentar, Il. 220; and especially Hernrtct- 
Meyer, 8th Ed., ad loc. 

®%That Paul means to contrast the pre-existent and historical states of 
Christ, it is useless now to deny. Cf. Vincent Int. Crit. Com. ad loc. and 
Excursus pp. 78-90, and HotrzmMann, op. cit. p. 82. For an ably supported 
but one-sided argument that both 2 Cor. 8:9 and Phil. 2:5-11 are concerned 
wholly with the historic life of Jesus of Nazareth and have nothing to say 
of pre-existence, see Drummonp, Int. Handbooks to the New ‘Testament, 
ad loc. 
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the externals of the human nature (oyrjwatt > dvSewsoc)”. 

He regards the sense of the term here as “substantially the 
same which it bears in Greek philosophy”, meaning spectfic char- 
acter, and as such it “must apply to the attributes of the Godhead.” 

The meaning which Lightfoot here assigns the term he finds to 
come forward first in the philosophical writings of Plato and 
Aristotle, and especially of the latter. This he holds to have been 
transmitted to later Greek writers especially Plutarch and Philo, 
and to have exercised no little influence upon popular speech. 
Whether it was from the latter that Paul derived his conception he 
does not decide, but seems to think it probable. He virtually says 
that the philosophical meaning was natural to Paul when he trans- 
ferred the term from the objects of sense to those of the mind. Of 
this more will be said later. 

This work of Lightfoot, though forming the warp and woof of 
so much that has since been written, is open to very serious criti- 
cism. 

1. In the first place it is generally held (and even by Lightfoot 
himself) that poe originally meant form, and comprised 
“all those sensible qualities which striking the eye lead to the con- 
viction that we see such and such a thing.” But as soon as he 
gets from Aristotle the philosophical meaning above referred to, he 
leaves the popular use of the term wholly out of consideration. 
In this he has fallen into error. He virtually assumes either that 
in the time of Paul the word had only the philosophical meaning 
he finds for it in the writings of Aristotle, 6r that Paul ignored 
popular usage and returned, consciously or unconsciously, to the 
philosophers for his thought. But neither of these alternatives can 
safely be assumed, and as a matter of fact, the first is not supported 
by the evidence. Not only do Plato and Aristotle use the word in 
the earlier external sense*®, but it is to be found so used also in 
later Greek. The second alternative, the origin of Paul’s usage is 
discussed more fully below and it will be seen to be akin to though 
not identical with popular thought and usage. 

2. In the second place the philosophical meaning which Light- 
foot attributes to the term seems in advance of the evidence which 
is afforded by the passages which he cites. Great scholar that he 
was, he can hardly escape the charge of the error, so frequent with 
lesser lights, of allowing his dogmatic conceptions to color his in- 
terpretations and cloud his historical insight. He is justified in 


*See especially VINCENT, op. cit. p. 79. Vincent himself seems uncon- 
sciously to waver in his conception. On p. 79 he rejects Lightfoot’s view, 
but on p. 57 and elsewhere he has given expression to a view which is 
essentially that of Lightfoot. 
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drawing a rather sharp contrast between poo and oyijua, 
making the former more fundamental and abiding than the latter, 
but he overpresses the distinction. In showing as he does that 
Looe? is used with reference to something more fundamental 
than the “fleeting transitory appearance which may change every 
minute’, it by no means follows that it must express the funda- 
mental and essential attributes of the thing or individual. In both 
Plato and Aristotle it is perfectly clear that the poopy of an 
individual and the individual itself are not so nearly identical that 
the two are inseparable. Thus Plato in the Phaedo (103,3) says 
in speaking of the idog “not only is the idea itself to be called 
always by the same name, but also anything else which, though not 
itself the idea yet when it exists always has the form (poe@i) 
of the idea’, may be so designated. Here that which is not the 
idea has the form of the idea whenever it exists. Socrates pro- 
ceeds to illustrate his meaning by showing that although the num- 
ber 3 is not oddness yet it is always an odd number and can never 
be any other. By ogy here then he means a certain quality of 
an individual which constitutes it one of a genus. It is true, as 
Lightfoot argues, that it expresses in this illustration not a material 
but an abstract quality, but the usage is evidently a figurativé and 
derivative one. It is based on the usage by which the word does 
represent a material quality and the point might just as easily be 
illustrated by an example of the latter kind. To infer a general 
meaning for a word on the basis of a single passage and that one in 
which the word is manifestly used in a derived and figurative sense 
has played havoc with lexicography very frequently, as it does 
here. 

Aristotle’s general conception of the relation of matter and form 
is a familiar one. Matter he regarded as the potentiality of be- 
coming, the material substratum of things, and form poegiy, eidoc 
as the necessary condition and cause of all existence. Under 
the term form he includes not only the merely external ap- 
pearance but also the more permanent organization, or the mode in 
which a given object or being expresses itself. (Cf. WEBER, His- 
tory of Philosophy, pp. 108ff.). He extends the use of the term to 
cover immaterial objects, as e. g. when he speaks of the form of 
courage or justice, but even in this extension it must be evident on 
reflection that the fundamental conception of ogg arises from 
his contemplation of physical nature. This extension is all the 
easier since, even in the application of the term to physical objects, 
it expresses a formal and not a material concept. 

A passage of which Lightfoot makes much and which he misin- 
terprets is very illuminating as to Aristotle’s general conception, 
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and has a direct bearing on our discussion. In criticising Demo- 
critus for the remark that it was clear to anybody what the form 
(woegi) of a man was, as it was known by his’shape (oxjpatt) 
and color (yoapatt) he says: (de Part. An. 1. 1. p. 640 B) 6 tedveoc 
ByEL THV avtrv TOV oyVUaAtCS LOEPHV GAA’-GuMs ovx Eotiv dvbewmosg 
a corpse has the same form of appearance but is not a man. On this 
Lightfoot remarks: (1) “The corpse has the poogi of the 
human cyjjua but it has not the pooghy of a man,” and 
(2) “The form of a man therefore in Aristotle’s conception was 
something more than his sensible appearance.’ If by this latter re- 
mark he meant that poopqy and oyijua are not to be identified, 
he would be quite correct. But he evidently means more, as is 
suggested by the first statement indicated above. In both statements 
then he is unquestionably incorrect. Aristotle does not say that the 
corpse has not the form of a man, nor can the words be interpreted 
to mean that the corpse has only the form wogqy) of the 
human oyfjwa not the form of man himself. The statement 
can only mean that the corpse has the same LOEMHY oyyUatos 
as aman. Ihe phrase “iorm of appearance” seems to be equiv- 
alent to external or visible form. So far is he then from denying 
sameness of form (oeqi)) to a corpse and a man that, on the 
contrary, he not only explicitly affirms their form to be the same, 
but also bases his criticism of Democritus on that precise fact. 

But another passage which Lightfoot regards as important in 
establishing his position, deserves consideration. In his Apology 
Chapter 9, Justin declares that the Christians do not honor such 
deities as men form for they see that they are soulless and dead 
xal Beod poogiy Beot pr gyovta (od yao toLattnv hyovuEda Av 
@aol tives cig tit|v pEuiTjoVal) GAAd éxelvwv tHVv ~pavévtwv KOX@V 
Sadvov xai dsvdpata xal oyrjata égyew ...... TO oxiwa pdvov 
GAdEavtes xal poomwxoijoavtes Beotco Enovduaoi:. It is 
an insult to God 6¢ &@Ontov dSd—av xal poogiv zywv etc. 
On this passage Lightfoot remarks that Justin “appears to contrast 
the visible oyjuata of demons with the insensible immaterial 
ywoepy of God.” 

It should be noted that in pene: of the making of these idols 
he uses the word LoEeM~wooavtEs which of course can only 
have reference to the shaping of the images. Further he does not 
deny that God has any form but only that these idols have the same 
form as God, for, as he proceeds to say, God’s wogqy as well as 
his glory is ineffable. To argue from this that the poogt can 
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only be the essential attributes of the Godhead is to repeat the error 
already referred to. The character or nature of that poogy is not 
at all described. He is quite correct in supposing that this passage 
from Justin reflects the same conception as Paul, but that still leaves 
it an open question what the conception was. 


The meaning in classical Greek has already been partially in- 
dicated. The fundamental concept expressed in the term is that of 
form or shape. It is frequently used like the Latin forma to mean 
beautiful shape, and sometimes seems to be almost equivalent to 
oyjpa. As already indicated, the philosophical usage neither dis- 
placed this more original and more popular one, nor did it travel 
as far away from it as has apparently been too frequently con- 
ceived. 


The Septuagint usage appears clearly in the following passages 
which comprise all the instances of its occurrence. In Judges 
8:18 B_ reads sig 6uotwua where A reads co eidoc poopy . In 
describing two men they are both said to look exactly like the son 
of a king. The Hebrew word it represents is defined in the 
Lexicon as Form or Figure, and without question the word here 
means the external appearance or form. 


Isaiah 44:13 speaks of the carpenter forming an image to put 
into the house and mentions the fact that he “shapeth it after the 
figure of a man @c¢ poogiyv avdod¢ according to the beauty of a 
man.” Here it translates the Hebrew term which means pattern, 
image, figure, and clearly external form or figure is meant. _Job 
4:16 speaks of a vision of the night in which a spirit stood before 
Eliphaz. “It stood still (he says) and I did not understand it or 
know it, I looked and there was no form (poggy) before my 
eyes.” Here the word translates the Hebrew word for figure or 
appearance and evidently means external form or appearance. 
Tobit (1:13) declares that the Most High gave him ydo.v xat 
ywooghv before his king. In this instance the word can only 
have the meaning above referred to as sometimes occurring in 
classical Greek, beautiful form or appearance. 4 Macc. 15:4 
speaking of parents and children mentions the wuyijc te xal pooiis 
6uordtyta where the meaning is nearly that of body ( o@pa ) 
and clearly refers to the external physical form. 


The word occurs several times in Daniel. In 4:33 Th. reads 
uoeq while the Septuagint reads 6d. The form of the 
king is said to have been restored to him and means that he re- 
ceived again the appearance and form of man instead of his former 
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grotesque appearance of a beast. In 5:6 Th. again reads poogy 
while the Septuagint reads 8guotc- This passage is describing 
the countenance of Belshazzar which changed at the writing on the 
wall. In 5:9-10 we have the same words repeated in Th. while the: 
Septuagint has nothing to correspond. In 7:28 the same words oc- 
cur, this time applied to Daniel, and the Septuagint has. é€ig 
(a habit either of body or mind). In all these passages the Aramaic 
word is the one which the Gesenius-Kautzsch Lexicon defines as 
Gesichtsfarbe. Daniel 3:19 is the most interesting of all the Sep- 
tuagint passages. Here the Septuagint has woe? and Th. has 
dic. The Hebrew word is the same as the word used in Gen. 
1:27 to denote the image of God in which man was created. The 
passage relates how the (popqi) tot xgoomnov) form of the 
countenance of Nebuchadrezzar was changed with fury against the 
three Hebrews who refused to worship him. (Cf. Haupt-MEYER 
on Phil. p. 71). 

Thus it is clear that the uniform meaning of the word in the 
Septuagint is that of form or figure with the strong tendency to 
approach the natural meaning of oyijpo %. 


Outside of the passage under consideration the word occurs but 
once in the New Testament, and that in Mark 16:12, written about 
125 A. D. It here means the external form or figure including the 
appearance, as Luke 24:13-31 upon which the passage in Mark is 
based clearly shows. 

The word occurs several times in the Apostolic Fathers. In 
Diog. 2:3 not only poe@ but also the verb woe@mcavtes is 
used in reference to the change which various materials undergo, 
as under the hand of the stonecutter, silversmith, or potter, or other 
artificer, they are made into the idols which the heathen worship. 
The verb represents the transforming process and the noun the 
shape or form of the idol which is made. That such is its meaning 
admits of no question. In Hermas Vis. III. 10, 2 and 9; II, 1 
reference is made to three figures which had appeared to Hermas in 
a vision. These were symbolical and of course non-material, but in 
speaking of them as wogq@al the representation is clearly that of 
physical form or outline. In Sim. IX. 1:1 a reference is made to 
the message which had been given to Hermas by the spirit which 
had spoken to him &v Logg tis éxxAnotas. This passage refers 
back to the vision (Vision III.) in which the church had ap- 
peared to him in the form of a building, and just as in the preceding 


* oxjWa occurs in the Septuagint but once and that in Isaiah 3:17. Its 
meaning is here obscure. See Brown-Driver-Briggs on Poth 
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passages, though non-material, the mental picture is clearly that of 
a physical material form or ‘shape. 

In the Clementine Homilies XVII. 3:7,8,10 occurs a very ex- 
plicit and illuminating use of this term. Peter is represented as in- 
sisting upon the anthropomorphic conception of God. When his 
opponent objects that if God hasa poem) healso has a_ oyfjpa. 
Peter accepts the implication and says that he has in fact not only 
the same moog? . but also the same oyfjua as man. He 


then proceeds to say that because of his splendor he is invisible, but 
that man is his visible image. His possession of limbs and eyes and 
other organs of the body are not necessary to him for “He has 
shape ogg) and he has every limb primarily and solely for 
beauty’s sake and not for use.” (cf. Secrets of Enoch 65:1). 

In view of all these passages the conclusion seems unavoidable 
that by ogg we must understand, not on the one side, merely a 
synonym for oyi)Ua, nor on the other the essential attributes of 
the thing or person, so that the possession of the pooeqy of 
any person or thing involves essential identity with that person or 
thing; but we must understand the term to refer to the character- 
istic mode of being or existence of a given object or person*®. 

It is held by many commentators, especially those of theological 
propensities, that the word must here have a peculiar application 
since God can not be thought of under the concept of shape or 
form. (See e. g.V1INcEenT, and Licutroot ad. loc.) This however 
is to confuse interpretation with dogmatics. It is not at all clear 
that such a conception was foreign to Paul. It is scarcely to be 
doubted that he, just as his contemporaries, regarded God from an 
anthropomorphic rather than from a philosophic point of view, and 
that he conceived of the personality of God as invested with an ex- 
ternalized organization fitted to his transcendent being is not im- 
possible. That such was the representation of contemporary Juda- 
ism does not admit of question. As early as the book of Daniel, 
165 B. C., (not to speak of the general Old Testament view; see 
Gen. 1:27 and cf. GUNKEL, Schopfung und Chaos pp. 9-12) God 
was conceived as existing in a body whose outline resembled the hu- 


“The discussion of Lightfoot concerning the derivatives of Loog H and 
OXNUA need not be considered. In general the distinction which he makes 


may be allowed to stand, and he has shown that the New Testament does 
distinguish more or less sharply between the two terms. His discussion, 
however, is subject to the same criticism which has already been advanced, 
and must be corrected in the light of it. Theological prepossession has 
vitiated his exegetical method and prevents him from seeing (1) that the 
term is used in a derivative sense and (2) that the conception lies much 
closer to the original physical basis of the term than he will allow. See 
especially Mark 9:2 and parallels, and 2 Cor. 3:18. 
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man form, differing only in the majesty, and glory of His person and 
raiment, and the magnificence of His surroundings. He sat on a 
throne, the hair of His head was like wool for whiteness and purity, 
and His raiment was white as snow. The throne on which He 
sat was of fiery flames and had wheels of burning fire. Fire flowed 
from before Him and thousands of thousands ministered to Him. 
Judgment was administered on the basis of records opened before 
Him (Dan. 7:9-10). The same conception is to be found also in the 
book of Enoch (71:5-13), and is expressed in almost identical 
terms. Ten thousand times ten thousand minister to the Head of 
Days whose head is white and pure as wool, whose raiment is inde- 
scribable. He dwells in a house of crystals girt round with flames 
of living fire. In Enoch 14:9-25 we have a fuller description along 
the same general line. God who is called the Great Glory sat on a 
throne whose appearance was as hoar-frost, its circuit as a shining 
sun, and the voices of cherubim. From beneath the great throne 
came streams of fire so that it was impossible to look thereon. The 
. throne was situated in a large house built of flames of fire whose 
splendor and magnificence and extent were indescribable. “None 
of the angels could enter and could behold the face of the Honored 
and Glorious One and no flesh could behold Him. A flaming fire 
was round about Him and a great fire stood before Him and none 
of those who were around Him could draw nigh Him.” A similar 
conception underlies Enoch 46:1,2; 47:3; 60:2; 89:22 and 90:20. 
The Assumption of Moses from the first quarter of the first century 
reflects the same conception (see 10:3,7; 12:13), as does also the 
Apocalypse of Baruch 21:3ff; 59:3ff, only it is not so explicitly 
stated. The Christian writing, The Ascension of Isaiah, though 
written not before the latter part of the first century A. D., in many 
points reflects Jewish conceptions. It treats elaborately of the 
seven heavens and the character of their inhabitants. God is there 
conceived in human form but of surpassing and unapproachable 
glory. See especially 9:34-42; 10:7ff; 11:32, (Ci also Secrets o; 
EMOCNW 20:35 21:1; 22:23’ 40:3 and 3° Macc. 2:15, Jos. conae4p: 
2222): 

It is clear from these passages that a common and perhaps the 
prevailing conception of God in Judaism pictured Him in the form 


or figure of a man. (cf. BrucKNER, Die Entstehung der Paulin- 
ischen Christologie, p. 68). It was not so much the outline of His 
figure as the glory (66% ) in respect to which He differed from 
men. As the writer of I Timothy 6:16 puts it, “He dwelt in light 
unapproachable who was unseen and invisible to human eye.” No 
one would desire to hold the writers of these various books to an 
exactly literal understanding of that which they wrote, but it can 
scarcely be without significance that the constant representation por- 
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trays God in these terms. Although the writer of Enoch (14:16) 
declares that the splendor and magnificence of the heavenly throne 
and mansion are indescribable and the face of the “Honored and 
Glorious One” invisible, there is not the slightest hint that this was 
due to their intangible or formless character. It was due simply 
to their transcendent and inexpressible splendor and glory. 

For early Christianity as well as for Judaism the same general 
conceptions held true. Heaven was a place above the earth which 
was invisible. In it dwelt God whom only a few chosen spirits had 
been privileged to see. As in the case of the writers already re- 
ferred to, the conception is one of decided anthropomorphism®?. 
Paul seems also to have occupied the same general position. The 
manner in which he speaks of his visions and revelations (2 Cor. 
12:1-4) is simply a duplicate of that which occurs in Daniel (7:1, 
8:1ff, 15ff; 9:1; 10:1), Enoch (13 :8ff; 14:8ff; 37:1; 71 :5ff ef pas- 
sim), Apocalypse of Baruch (6:2; 13:1; 22:1; 46:7), Ascension of 
Isaiah (6:10; 7:3ff; 8:1f), Assumption of Moses (12:4) and IV 
Ezra (8:20; 14:49). (Cf. Cartes, Apocalypse of Baruch, 46:7, 
note). His general view is indicated also in I Thess. 4:14ff; Gal. 
AZo, Cor. 15°8,-40n, Sti 5 fi Cor. 5 :1ff ; 12:1-43 Rom:-1:20, 23; 
S34 294210; Fpl, 1.3; 3 oi; Col. 3:1; Phil. 2 :20ff ; 2 10ff. 

But there are several facts which indicate that the grossly 
anthropomorphic view reflected in some of these passages is not to 
be attributed to Paul. 

In the first place it should be noted, that in the greater number 
of cases in which ogi) occurs it is not used in reference to 
God but with respect to other objects of thought. We have then 
to ask not what the term meant but what idea is intended to be 
conveyed by the anthropomorphic phraseology resulting from the 
application of the term to God. In the Clementines it seems to be 
true that the author accepts a more or less crass idea of God and 
regards him as little more than a large man who is invisible to the 
physical eye. But there is no valid reason for denying that Justin 
thought of God as immaterial and invisible, not localized in an ex- 
ternal physical organization. It may also be agreed that the 
thought of the various writers as it is reflected above is not as gross 
as it appears. It is more probable that they picture to their minds 
a mode of existence which they express in sense terms, but at the 
same time as they in fact deny to it visibility, they by implication 
recognize their own anthropomorphism, and deny to that mode of 
existence a physically sensible character. 

See Mark 10:40; 14:62; Matt. 20:33; 22:44; Acts 2:33; 5:31; 7:55, 56; 
1 Peter 3:23; 1 Tim. 1:17; 6:16, and for very explicit representations see 
Rey. passim and especially Ascension of Isaiah 9:34-42. 
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In the second place it appears on consideration that to make 
woe in the present passage mean merely form or figure would 
be to limit the passage to the expression of an extremely jejune 
thought. Of what possible significance it could be to exist in the 
figure of God when that figure, so far as it is expressed at all, is 
conceived to resemble the human body, is not easy to see. But 
that is simply to say that we must turn to the philosophic meaning 
to interpret our passage. 

There is no a priori reason against this for we recall that in the 
time of Paul the philosophic usage was more than three hundred 
years old and could scarcely have failed to have percolated into 
common thought and language in no small degree. But when we 
look for the philosophic meaning we must be careful that we get 
hold of what it really was. We have seen above that, on the one 
side, it included more than the mere external outline, but that 
Lightfoot had fallen into error in thinking that the only alternative 
was to make the word mean essential attribute. But it has appeared 
I think in our criticism of Lightfoot, that it meant rather the 
mode of existence of any given object or person. On the one side 
it excludes mere outline and on the other essential identity. It is 
in itself a term, implying externalization but as applied to God it 
is felt to be anthropomorphic and is used only as the best expres- 
sion to set forth a conception of God in personal terms. (Cf. John 
“God is spirit,’ and yet note his numerous anthropomorphisms). 
When now we understand the term properly we see that it is ex- 
actly fitting to the present passage. The great humiliation of Christ 
consisted not in changing on the one hand the mere outlines of his 
body, or on the other in casting aside his essential attributes, but 
in the giving up by the self-identical Christ of the mode and con- 
ditions of existence which were those of God himself and taking 
those of man*®. In the one condition he had open before him 
prerogatives and privileges in connection with God befitting his 
dignity. He chose to accept the human mode and conditions of 
existence with the career which it involved. 

The purpose of this essay would not be advanced by a consid- 
eration of the exact thought of this entire passage. We are not 
concerned with an exposition of the entire Pauline Christology in 
detail. We need only consider the other expression which has 
to do with the mode and conditions of Christ’s pre-existent state. 
Nor is it essential that this be considered as fully as the expres- 
sion which has just occupied our attention. We have already dis- 
covered the fundamental conception which Paul entertained con- 


“At this point the apostle’s conception of the spiritual and physical or 
psychical body should be compared. 1 Cor. 15:35 ff. 
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cerning the nature of the pre-existent Christ. We may now ask 
briefly what further light. the expression ovx éonaypov....0e@, fur- 
nishes on this point. 

In the first place we may reject as entirely groundless every 
interpretation which makes Paul say that the t0 sivot fou De® did 
not belong to the pre-existent Christ and was not possible to him, 
but that it was appointed for him as a reward for his self-abnega- 
tion (So Weiss, Bib. Theol. of N. T., Vol. II, p. 101; Brices, Mes- 
siah of the Apostles, p. 180; Beyscuuac, N. T. Th., II, p. 88), 
Such an interpretation has no support whatever in this passage, 
and can only be entertained by one who refuses, because of dog- 
matic presupposition, to allow the apostle to express his own 
thought. It is singularly arbitrary. The choice must lie between 
making +0 eivat toa de@ essentially equivalent to ay vwoogy deot 
(So Thayer on poogi and apparently Vincent, Int. Crit. Com., 
p. 84f), and something which lay before Christ as an immediate 
possibility because of his being év poof Beot-. In this case it 
would represent a higher condition than that which he already 
occupied, carrying with it greater prerogatives than those he al- 
ready enjoyed. 

The decision of this question rests partly upon our decision 
concerning some other points. Are we to understand sivat in the 
sense of a copulative verb or is it to be understood as having the 
meaning “to exist”? If we decide with Meyer, Ellicott, Weiss 
and Vincent for the latter, it would seem to follow that it must be 
something which Christ already enjoyed*?. For (1) not only would 
it be difficult to conceive of the attainment of any state of essen- 
tial being as donaypov, but (2) the ascription to anyone 
even to Christ of the possibility of rising from a lower state of 
being to that of God, or the permitting of one to entertain such 
an idea, is more than the apostle’s general point of view or any 
other particular statement of his reflects or warrants. If, on the 
other hand, the verb civo. be taken in its more probable sense as 
copula, the question whether the ‘toate was already exper- 
ienced by Christ or lay before him as a prize to be won is left un- 
decided. 

We must next consider the meaning of domayyov. We may 
dismiss as quite out of the range of possibility the conception of 
Meyer which makes this refer to the effort to gain worldly honor 


“T regard the discovery in this passage of an implied antithesis between 
Christ and Adam (e. g. as Briggs, Barton) as a sheer importation, absolutely 
unsustained by the evidence. 
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and fame which Christ renounced in his humiliation. This Meyer 
does on the basis of the conception that deaayyév must be taken 
in its active sense. Whether it is so to be taken or not his inter- 
pretation is singularly perverse. The precise meaning of the term 
is somewhat obscure. The formation of nouns with the termina- 
tion pos usually gives to them the active meaning. There is but 
one example of this noun in a profane author and that (Plutarch, 
Moral, p. 12 A) is apparently used in an active sense. Other pas- 
sages in Greek later than Paul in which it has been noted (see 
VINCENT, op. cit., ad. loc.) reflect the passive meaning. Other 
nouns in pog (as BEeouds yonouds see THAveER and cf. VINCENT) 
bear the passive meaning. The evidence obtainable as well as the 
whole context of the passage, seems to suggest that here the word 
has the passive force and means “a thing to be grasped” or “laid 
hold upon.” 

Whether now we are to understand it to refer to something al- 
ready possessed or something possible of attainment is slightly 
- indicated in the latter part of the passage. The taking of the form 
of a servant and being found in the likeness of a man seems to carry 
with it certain experiences which the incarnate Christ voluntarily, 
but not of logical necessity, assumed. The balance of thought 
would seem to suggest that the retaining of the form of God car- 
ried with it certain possibilities which Christ relinquished. That is 
to say, in the form of God there was open to him one career but 
he deliberately turned from that and taking the form of a servant 
chose another career. But against this it may be urged that the 
point upon which the apostle is laying emphasis is the extreme 
humiliation of Christ in changing from poeg? Be0t to poopy) SovAou 
and the sharpness of the contrast introduced by 6GAA& as well as 
the depth of the humiliation would be heightened if the preroga- 
tives of the tO sivat {ou eq were not as yet a mere possibility but 
were already his own. Since the humiliation is clearly the central 
thought of the apostle, I think it must lead us to decide in favor 
of the latter alternative. In that case the domayuov refers to 
something which Christ already held, but did not desire to lay hold 
upon, to eagerly retain. 

We must at this point decide how we are to understand the 
expression ‘oa Bed. It can scarcely be maintained that it is 
identical with the expression ‘oog te. Lightfoot recognizes 
the distinction between the two and says that the latter refers to 
the person, the former to the attributes. Although the article is 
not used with Seq, in consequence of which exact identity could 
scarcely be supposed to be affirmed, it is unnecessary to dispute 
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Lightfoot’s suggestion for the latter expression. But when he de- 
fines the etvar toa Ge as representing an equality of attributes 
we must demur. Here again dogmatic theology and not exegesis 
is at work. Just what Vincent means by “existence in the way of 
equality with God” is difficult to say. He does not state in what 
respect there is equality, but apparently implies (op. cit., p. 86) 
that he understands it to mean “equality of being.” But this is 
tautological of the previous expression and what he understands 
by the term is still a matter of question. His discussion of the dis- 
tinction which Beyschlag maintains as between edg and 6 Bedg 
seems to indicate that he understands it as practically equivalent to 
icog Ve ~~ without being open to the objection that it reflects a 
dualism as between God and Christ. That is, he seems to regard 
it as making Christ substantially God. 

The choice of the word Sovdov to express the condition unto 
which Christ came when he emptied himself, together with the 
fact that Paul has in I Cor. 10:4 already assigned to Christ a 
mediatorial activity in creation suggests strongly that there is in 
this passage a reference to certain prerogatives which Christ en- 
joyed. Paul can hardly mean to say, however, that these preroga- 
tives and powers were equal to those of God, for not only does 
the apostle uniformly subordinate Christ to God, but even here 
the lordship into possession of which Christ comes as a result of 
his humiliation is a gift of God (Sedg not matrjg)- Since it was in 
consequence of Christ’s self humiliation that he was exalted as lord 
above every creature, it seems hardly probable that the apostle 
conceived him to have possessed even this lordship prior to his 
humiliation. On the other side, the entire Pauline thought as well 
as the clear implications of the present passage will not allow us 
to interpret ica te@ as “equality of essential being with God.” 
The thought of the apostle seems best exhibited in making the 
phrase refer to the conditions of Christ’s pre-existent life. With 
this the apostle associates certain prerogatives and powers, but 
the equality pertains only to the conditions of existence in which 
these were enjoyed. I regard the phrase toa%e@ then as the 
practical equivalent of év poegi Scot. In this latter phrase 
the emphasis is upon the mode of being or existence, the condi- 
tions being implied. In the former phrase the emphasis is on the 
conditions of existence the mode being implied because already 
stated. 

‘We must now inquire as to the origin of this conception. How 
did Paul reach it? What elements contribute to it? 

According to I Cor. 15:1-3 Paul had received from the primi- 
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tive church that Christ died for sin according to the scriptures and 
it is obvious to inquire whether he also received from them the 
doctrine of Christ’s pre-existence. It must be said«that we have 
no evidence that the pre-existence of Jesus was a dogma of primi- 
tive Christianity*?. The chief elements in the Messianic conception 
of the early chapters of Acts are; that he was approved unto the 
nation by mighty works which God wrought in him (2:22; 10:38) 
and the same spirit which operated in him to do these mighty 
powers made him holy and righteous (3:14; 4:27. Cf. 7:52; 9:14). 
God had also placed his approval upon him by raising him from 
the dead: (2 -24,°31,/ 183 ast yeiacto. 6120. eCir 4 1335 107405 23230): 
In addition to this God had exalted him to his right hand (2:33; 
5:31) and had made him not only Christ (3:20; 13:23, 32, 33. Cf. 
2:36) but also Lord (2:34-36; 5:42; 9:22). He must remain in 
the heavens until the final restoration of all things, (3:21) whence 
he had sent the Holy Spirit upon his disciples (2:33; 3:21). He 
is the power working in his disciples to perform miracles (3:16; 
4:10), is the author of life, probably resurrection life (3:15. Cf. 
5:31; 7:56), and is to be the judge of the quick and the dead 
(10:42). The evidence seems quite clear that Paul’s earliest con- 
ception joined immediately on to that of the primitive church. Ac- 
cording to the representation of Acts 13:16-40 his sermon at 
Pisidian Antioch did not differ in the main from the sermons of 
the apostles in the early chapters of Acts. There can be seen the 
beginning, however, of the philosophy of the death of Christ which 
he later developed so fully. His first step forward is that as Christ 
passed through and conquered death (that is, was raised from the 
dead) so he can deliver all who accept him (vss. 33 and 38, but cf. 
3:15; 5:31; 7:56). In Acts 17:3 he goes a step further “opening 
(the scriptures) and alleging that it behooved the Christ to suffer 
and to rise again from the dead.” Cf. also 26:23. That this in the 
main features is a correct representation seems clear from first and 
second Thessalonians (see especially I Thess. 1:10, 11; 1:3; 2:19; 
S21 se4wlss 61,2, 10,,23% IT ness, 427 12a ae 

As already indicated above, Paul told the Corinthians that he 
had received the doctrine of Christ’s death for sin according to the 
scriptures from the early church. By some the term servant atc 


which is used of Jesus in these early chapters (3:13, 26; 4:27, 30) 
is thought to reflect this conception and to go back to the 53d chap- 


# Baldensperger, op. cit. p. 145-6, says that in respect of the pre-existence 
of the Messiah as in many other things, Christianity simply took over Jewish 
tradition. Paul’s emphasis is at first upon the risen Christ and he seems only 
gradualiy to have attained the fully developed Christology of the im- 
prisonment epistles. For a very stimulating but overdrawn and frequently 
fanciful presentation, see WERNLE, Die Anfaenge, etc., pp. 203-205. 
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ter of Isaiah. (See KNowLinc on Acts 3:13 and page 119ff). This 
however is not supported by the evidence. It seems probable that 
such an important point of the message would not have been 
omitted from the discourses which originally contained it and 
would have been reflected in these chapters in some explicit terms. 
In addition to this, the term mais is used of David (4:25) in 
much the same way that it is used elsewhere of Jesus, apparently 
in an untechnical and general sense**. (Cf. Didache 9:2, 3; 10:2). 

Of course the testimony of Paul concerning that which he had 
received from the early church can not be impeached, nor does it 
admit of a different interpretation from that suggested above (Cf. 
FEINE, Eine Vorkanonische Ueberlieferung des Lukas, p. 220ff). 
It is not necessary however to suppose that the Christological doc- 
trine of the church had remained undeveloped before it reached 
Paul. On the contrary, we must allow for at least enough devel- 
opment to explain at once Paul’s statement concerning the trans- 
mission to him from the early church, of the conception of the 
sacrificial death of Christ and its almost total absence from the 
early chapters of Acts. Such a development would be only natural. 
The conception may possibly be contained in germ in such pas- 
Sisecease2 23,205) Blo 10s) 4ci2s 7252; see especially S:32. U Tt 
should also be borne in mind that not only did Paul not hear this 
first preaching, but seems, as do these early chapters, to have begun 
his own preaching by laying the emphasis upon the messiahship of — 
Jesus as evidenced in the scripture. But the apostle neither hints, 
nor does the record even if we include the epistles which reflect 
primitive Christian thought, afford the slightest suggestion, that 
the doctrine of pre-existence was held by the early church. 

We must conclude, then, that Paul’s doctrine of the pre-exis- 
tence of Christ was not transmitted to him as a tradition of the 
church, and accepted on the basis of such authority. 

Nor does it seem more successful to attempt to find the source 
of the doctrine in the Alexandrian conception of the heavenly man. 
As we have already shown, this conception had no influence upon 
his doctrine of the second Adam, and it has even less claim to our 
attention here. It was shown in the previous discussion that this 
conception was a very uncertain and hazy one, being as a matter 
of fact scarcely more than a formal rhetorical term. Grant that 


“The proposal to translate 0l¢ by son (see Sanvay, Hast. Dict, Art. 
Son of God, Vol. IV., p. 574) and thus to find in it a metaphysical relation- 
ship and pre- existence cannot be seriously considered. This conception begins 
to appear in the Apostolic Fathers (see Martyrdom of Polycarp, 14:1, 3; 
Clement 59:2-4; Ep. to Diogn. 8:9-11. Cf. Ignatius Eph. 7:2; Magn. 6: Ths 
Smyrnm. 1:1) and by the time of Justin has reached a high development (see 
Apology 2:6) 
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it expresses a clearly defined conception it is not the conception 
which Paul has for he thinks of Christ as pre-existent, not as man 
but as a divine being whose relations ally him to°God. Further 
than this, this Alexandrian doctrine is in no way connected with 
the Messiah. The Sibylline Oracles which may be ascribed to a 
date before Paul, do not reflect the conception of a Messiah at 
all. Philo makes but little of the Messiah. The terms in which 
he describes him are very indefinite, but certainly reflect nothing 
beyond the conception of an ordinary man chosen to perform the 
specific task of reuniting Israel and leading it to triumph. (See de 
cherub 1, cf. 3; de execratione 8,9; de prem. et poen. 15-20). Nor 
can I regard it as more probable that the logos conception con- 
tributed to Paul’s thought here in any appreciable degree. After 
everything is said there seems no clear evidence that Philo thought 
of the logos in any way approaching the conception of a separate 
personality. However much certain passages would verbally sup- 
port such an interpretation, it cannot be maintained. As I read 
Philo his conception of the logos cannot be better expressed briefly 
than in the words of Drummond (Philo Judaeus, II, p. 273). 
“From first to last the Logos (in Philo) is the thought of God 
dwelling subjectively in the infinite mind, planted out and made 
objective in the universe,’ or, (as he phrases it on p. 223) “per- 
manently impressed on the universe.” Paul’s is unequivocally and 
definitely a personal conception. It is farther from Philo at this 
point than from Palestinian thought. 

The effort has been made to find ground for the conception 
in the doctrine of the pre-existence of souls held to be current in 
Judaism. The existence of such a doctrine in Alexandrianism 
Judaism in the time of Paul is not to be denied. It appears clearly 
in Philo (de somno 1:22; de gigan. 3, 4) and is probably reflected 
in other writers. It has usually been held to be reflected in Wis- 
dom, 8:19, 20, but Porter (Yale Studies, p. 146) demurs and thinks 
that there is no more argument in this passage for the pre-exis- 
tence of the soul than there is for the pre-existence of the body, 
and his position certainly is not without plausibility. Secrets of 
Enoch, according to the translation of Charles, declares (23:5) 
that all souls were eternally (one ms. has “for eternity”) created 
before the foundation of the world. But Bonwetsch translates 
“prepared” instead of created. If this be the correct translation 
(and in favor of it cf. 23:4; 49:2; 53:5) pre-existence is probably 
not to be thought of (cf. Daman, Words of Jesus, pp. 104ff, 245ff). 

If we grant, however, its currency in Alexandrian thought it 
does not necessarily follow that it was frequent or at all present 
in Judaism. To infer it for the latter because of its presence in 
the former as Barton does (J. B. L. 1902, pp. 78-91) is a serious 
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error. Positive evidence for the existence of this doctrine in 
Palestinian Judaism during the period in question is very slight. 
According to Weber (pp. 204, 205, 217-20) and Charles (on 
Secrets of Enoch 23:5) it was the ordinary doctrine of later Rab- 
binic thought. This may probably be allowed though one desires 
the attestation of better authority to be sure of it. Josephus says 
that the doctrine of pre-existence of souls was a dogma of the 
Essenes. They, however, can hardly be said, even if Josephus’ 
statement be accepted without reservation, to be representative of - 
current Jewish thought. The passages in the New Testament 
which have frequently been supposed to reflect such a conception 
are themselves obscure and capable of a different interpretation, 
besides being in writings clearly affected by non-Jewish thought*. 
The best representative of orthodox Judaism in the first century is 
probably the Apocalypse of Baruch*. In 23:4, 5 it is said that 
when Adam sinned “and death was decreed against those who 
should be born, then the multitude of those who should be born 
was numbered, and for that number a place was prepared where 
the living might dwell and the dead might be guarded. Unless, 
therefore, the number aforesaid is fulfilled, the creature will not 
live again (for my spirit is the creator of life), and Sheol will 
receive the dead.” And again in 48:6 “Thou carest for the num- 
ber which pass away that they may be preserved, and thou pre- 
parest an abode for those that are to be.” It is clear now that in 
neither of these two passages is there reflected a doctrine of pre- 
existence. According to both of them, those who are to be born 
are known to God, and a place is prepared for them according to 
their number. In the first passage, at least, it would have been 
natural if the writer held to the doctrine of the pre-existence of 
souls to have mentioned it. But not only does he not do this, but 
he even seems to exclude such a conception by the clear reflection 
of the idea of the foreknowledge of God. 

In IV Ezra 4:33-43 we have a reference which in part seems 
at first sight to reflect the doctrine of the pre-existence of souls. 
In verses 41-42 we read “In the grave the chambers of souls are 
like the womb; for like as a woman that travaileth maketh haste 
to escape the anguish of the travail: even so do these places haste 
to deliver those things that are committed unto them from the 


“For a good discussion of the passages in the New Testament, see Barton 
op. cit. and cf. the literature there cited. 

“According to Abrahams, Jewish Quarterly Review, April, 1904, p. 507, 
Grenfeli in the third volume of the Oxyrhynchus papyri 403 says that Baruch 
was originally written in Greek. If this should prove to be true it might be 
necessary to change our conception of the representative Jewish character 
of the Apocalypse. : 
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beginning” (the Latin reads ab initio). Just what this expression 
“from the beginning” means is difficult to say, but the clause is 
probably distributive and means that from the beginning there 
were these chambers for the reception of the dead. That it does 
not refer to the doctrine in question is made very clear not only 
by the first half of the quotation but also by the whole context 
and especially verse 35. Cf. also the Apocalypse of John 7:13f; 
RS pa ke 

Phe idea that the number of the souls of men, or the men, who 
will be, are known to God is of a piece with the thought that the. 
world has been created on behalf of the righteous in Israel (Baruch 
14:19; 15:7; 21:24) or as is more frequently said in behalf of his 
people. This latter thought is well stated in the Assumption of 
Moses 1:12 “For he hath created the world on behalf of his peo- 
ple.” See also IV Ezra 6:55-59; 7:11; cf. also 8:1, 44; Hermas, 
Vis. Il, 4:1; Vas, 1, 1 76 and! Mand. 12:4. 

This is all to be interpreted as expressing not the actual pre- 
existence of the souls of man or of the men themselves, but only 
that all things are known beforehand to God. This is well ex- 
pressed in the Assumption of Moses 12:5 as follows: “Yea all 
things which are to be in this earth the Lord hath foreseen and 
lo! they are brought forward into the light.” And again in 12:13, 
“For God will go forth who hath foreseen all things forever.” Cf. 
12°4. 

We must conclude that no evidence has yet been advanced which 
may by fair interpretation render it at all probable that the Judaism 
of Paul’s day held a doctrine of the pre-existence of souls. 

Even if it could be conclusively shown that a doctrine of a pre- 
existence of souls was held, that is not identical with a personal 
pre-existence and the latter would still need explanation. On 
this point the work of too many writers suffers from failure to 
make any discrimination and their work is thus not of much value. 

But Judaism contains two conceptions which are of more perti- 
nence to our inquiry concerning the origin of Paul’s thought of the 
pre-existence of Christ. 

It is a commonplace of scholarship that even before the Chris- 
tian era Judaism had developed a rather sharp distinction between 
“this age” and “the coming age.” The latter was to be ushered 
in by the setting up of the Messianic kingdom with all of its splen- 
dor and blessings for those who were fortunate enough to be al- 
lowed entrance thereto. 


“The interpretation by which Charlesand Baldensperger op. cit. p. 149 
derive the pre-existence of Moses from Assumption of Moses 1:14 cannot 
be maintained. 
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But in addition to this distinction between the present and the 
future there had been developed, especially by the apocalyptic 
writers, another distinction respecting the same fundamental 
thought. I refer to the lower and the upper or heavenly world. 
The factors which contributed to this conception we are not now 
concerned with, but only with the fact of its currency in the 
thought. 

It was developed apparently in connection with the growing 
conception of God*’. He was no longer thought of as a local tribal 
divinity but as the one and only God of the entire universe. The 
conception of his oneness, his holiness and transcendentness had 
gradually removed him from the earth into a world of his own. 
Here he was surrounded by his angels and ministers and main- 
tained a heavenly kingdom and court. It was this world which 
had been open to the vision of the patriarchs and seers who speak 
in the apocalypses. It was this world also which contained the 
mansions for the blessed, into the enjoyment of which they would 
come, when the Messiah should set up his kingdom and the present 
evil age be brought to an end. Thus it was not to grow out of the 
present but was to be realized by the destruction of the present. It 
is in fact the invisible eternal world which only awaits the appointed 
time until it shall be made manifest. For a few of the most strik- 
ing passages see, Enoch 1:2; 14:9ff; 46:1, 2; 71: 5-8; Apocalypse 
of Baruch 21 :3ff ; 59 :3ff; Testaments, Levi, 3 and 5; Ascension of 
Isaiah, 9 :34-42. 

Paul had the same general view. He looked forward to the 
future as the time of glory and happiness for the righteous (I 
iicess 4 tote Cor OTA Ee 1a Roms, 510s. O:4i, etes)cand 
thought of it as coming only with the end of the present age. But 
that world which in the future was to be manifested, already ex- 
isted, for he himself had been taken up into it (II Cor. 12:2ff) 
and had seen such glories as were not to be uttered. In it there await- 
ed him the eternal house not made with hands which he should in the 
future occupy (II Cor. 5:1). The present age was soon to pass 
away but he had his eye on the eternal unseen world. “For the 
things which are seen are temporal; but the things which are not 
seen are eternal” (II Cor. 4:18). In this unseen world dwelt the 
eternal God whose eternal purposes for men were being wrought 
through Jesus Christ (Rom. 16:25-27; I Cor. 2:7), who as a mem- 
ber of this heavenly world had shown himself to the apostle. 

But more definitely we find in at least some circles of Judaism*® 


“See an article by the present writer in the Biblical World, Jan., 1905, 
Pp. 30-42. 
“Matuews, !The Messianic Hope in the New Testament, p. 62, expresses 
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the conception of the actual personal pre-existence of the Messiah*. 
The doctrine of the Messiah as reflected in the literature we may 
rapidly review. 

The passage in Daniel (7:13) is usually said ‘to have been in- 
tended. by the writer to be understood only in a typical sense (cf. 
Dan. 7:18, 22) but if so it was soon personalized, this apparently 
being done even by the LXX.. (Cf. BousseEt, op. cit., p. 250, note 
4; BALDENSPERGER, Op. cit., p. 134ff). According to this view 
the origin of the conception of the personal pre-existent Messiah 
is simply in a misinterpretation of the Daniel passage. But Gunkel, 
(Zeitschrift fiir Wissenschaftliche Theologie, 1899, pp. 582-90) ex- 
presses the opinion that Son of Man is a technical term which uni- 
formly means Messiah, and that this passage in Daniel reflects a 
tradition from some unknown source respecting a personal Mes- 
siah; (so also SMEND, Z. A, W. 1885, p. 248). Bousset also (op. 
cit., p. 253), thinks that it is impossible to suppose that all the 
later doctrine concerning the Son of Man is due simply to a mis- 
understanding of this Daniel passage. He thinks that the Son of 
Man is a combination of the Jewish Messiah and a pre-existent 
heavenly being whose origin and descent is as yet unknown to us. 
(Cf. BEHRMANN, Hand Kommentar on Dan. 7:13, 14). While 
there is no clear evidence of foreign influence, as both Gunkel and 
Bousset would allow, one cannot but regard with sympathy their 
endeavor to find some supramundane being in connection with 
the development of this conception. Such a being has been sought 
in various ways, not only in Babylonian mythology (see HommMeEt, 
Exp. Times, Vol. XI, pp. 341-45) but also in Persian eschatology 
(Voter, Z. N. W. 1902, pp. 173-4). One can only say that so far 
at least every such attempt has been without avail®®. 

The passage (46:1, 2) in the Similitudes of Enoch in which 
the personal Messiah, the Son of Man, is introduced is unques- 
tionably based upon the Daniel passage and seems to form the 
first stage of advance (if we except the LXX) beyond the concep- 
tion reflected by the latter. It reads as follows. “And there I saw 
One who had a head of days, and his head was white like wool, ” 
and with Him was another being whose countenance had the ap- 
pearance of a man and his face was full of graciousness like one 


a timely caution against confining Apocalyptic to too small a circle in Juda- 
ism. There was, he says, no sect of apocalyptic Quietists. 

“See Bousset, Die Religion des Judentums, pp. 248-55; BALDENSPERGER, 
Die Messianisch- A pokalyptischen Hoffnungen des Judentums, pp. 131ff, 144ff ; 
ScHurer, Geschichte, etc., II. 527-30; contra, DatmMan, The Words of Jesus, 
PP. 128-33, 200-303. 

"On speculations concerning such a being, the Urmensch, see Bousset, 
op. cit. pp. 346-49. 
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of the holy angels. And I asked the angel who went with me and 
showed me all the hidden things concerning that Son of Man, who 
he was, and whence he was, and why he went with the Head of 
Days”? It is clear from this passage that the Son of Man, the 
Messiah, is conceived under the form of a human being who differs 
only in the graciousness of his countenance. It is not perfectly 
clear here, however, that the Messiah was thought of as pre-exis- 
tent either actually or ideally®t, but his pre-existence is made clear 
by 48:3, 6; 39:6; 62:7; 70:1. This actual pre-existence accords 
well with his attributes of universal dominion and unlimited author- 
HY GAY2 + (02:76) 69827 ).. 

Although in many respects the conception of the Messiah here 
reflected is unique’, it is not without resemblances and apparently 
without influence in later Jewish writings. The Messiah of the 
Psalms of Solomon though rising out of the community (17:23) 
has many features which ally him to the supernatural (17:23; 
17:41, 42, 46, 47; 18:6)°*. The conception of the Messiah which 
is reflected in this XVII Psalm seems in many respects identical 
with that which may be termed the popular conception as it ap- 
pears in the “Gospels. (Matt..1:1; Mark 10247; 11:30; 12:35; 
Luke: 1-605. 2:5; 21: John 74273, 38,.42;.12:24. There .is,-probably 
nowhere given us in explicit terms a truer picture of the Messiah 
as he was conceived generally in the time of Jesus than here. It 
is clear, however, from at least parts of the gospels that the con- 
ception of the Messiah was a somewhat unsettled one, and with 
him was associated a certain degree of uncertainty and mysterious- 
ness. He was to be of the line of David (Matt. 1:1; 15:22; 9:27; 
$ar22 420330, alls 22 7427) Mark, 10:47, 48>. BPt0% .42::35> “Luke 
1:32; John 7:42), but apparently was in some wae distinct from, 
and superior to, the rest of the community. 

In lV Bere the Messiah is conceived as a pre-existent, heavenly 
being®* in the form of a man while at the same time, at least in 
one passage, he is supposed to be of the seed of David. Thus 
12:32: “Hic est unctus, quem reseruavit altissimus in finem (ac- 
cording to Schtirer 11, 527, note 14, all oriental versions insert 
here, qui orietur ex semine David) ad eos et impietates ipsorum 


“Toy, Judaism and Christianity, p. 364, thinks that we have here only 

an ideal pre-existence. 

It is probably not so unique as Charles (im loco) makes it. Baldensper- 
ger, cp. cit. p. 138ff, apparently thinks that it became the ruling conception 
of Judaism. The evidence for this, however, is not altogether conclusive. 

®%Charles, note on Apocalypse of Baruch, 30:1, thinks that 18:6 reflects 
the notion of pre-existence. But see Ryle and James ad loc. 

*See also Apocalypse of John, 12:1-6, and Porter, Art. Revelation, Book 
of, Hastings Dictionary. 
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arguet illos et de iniustitiis ipsorum et infulsiet coram ipsis spret- 
iones eorum.” And again in 13:3 we read: “Et vidi et ecce con- 
volabat ille homo cum nubibus caeli, et ubi vultum suum convertebat 
ut consideraret tremebant omnia quae sub eo videbantur,” (cf. vs. 
5ff, vs. 12). Also 13:25, 26: “Interpretationes visionis haec quia 
vidisti virum ascendentem de corde maris, ipse est quem consuerat 
altissimus multis temporibus, qui per semetipsum liberabit creatur- 
am suam, et ipse disponet qui derilicti sunt.” (Cf. 13:32, 51ff; 
T4329)": 

Whether the Apocalypse of Baruch reflects the conception of a 
pre-existent Messiah at all, and if so under what form, is not alto- 
gether clear. Charles thinks that it does, on the basis of 30:1: 
“And it will come to pass after these things when the time of the 
advent of the Messiah is fulfilled he will return in glory, then-all 
who have fallen asleep in hope (of him) will rise again.” It must 
be said however that the evidence is not very much in its favor. 
(cf. 7:22; 29:3; 39:7). But in any event a certain mysteriousness 
seems to surround the advent of the Messiah. 

In the second century this view is taken for granted in Justin’s 
Dialogue with Trypho. Thus in chapter 8, Trypho states that the 
Messiah is to be born among men, but will be concealed and remain 
unconscious of his messiahship until he is anointed by Elijah and 
made manifest to all°*. (cf. chap. 44, but see chap 49). 

It thus appears that the Messiah was not uniformly conceived 
during this period. The popular conception we are not able ac- 
curately to determine, but so far as it is given to us by implication, 
it seems closest to the conception reflected in the Psalms of Solo- 
mon, the gospels and possibly the Apocalypse of Baruch. Although 
the Messiah is of the seed of David and thereby arises out of the 
community itself, it is the uniform testimony of all the available 
evidence that to him are attributed certain characteristics which 
ally him with the superhuman and supernatural. Just how wide- 
spread was the conception which appears in the book of Enoch and 
the IV Ezra we are unable to say. At any rate we are warranted in 
saying that in at least some circles of Judaism the Messiah was 
conceived as a pre-existent heavenly being. The same circle who 
thus conceived him, also thought of him as existing in the likeness 
of a man differing principally in the majesty and glory of his ap- 


®Cf. Sib. Orac. V. 256 (Terry’s tr. 346), V. 414 (Terry’s tr. 556). See 
Schtirer, 3rd ed. III., pp. 442, 443. 

*The same view was common also in later Judaism. The Targum on 
Micah 4:8 says that the Messiah will be born at Jerusalem or Bethlehem 
and will be caught up (to heaven) until the time of his appearance. See 
EpersHeEIM, Life and Times, Vol. I., p. 171ff; BALDENSPERGER, Selbstbewusst- 
sein Jesu 1, pp. 138-42. 
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pearance®’. It goes without saying that his prerogatives were con- 
sidered to be of divine origin and character. He was in the form 
of God, lived under the same conditions, and was his deputy with 
almost unlimited dignity and authority. 

In developing his Christology then Paul had ample warrant in 
Judaism for his doctrine of pre-existence and without question it 
exercised its influence upon him®®. It is at the very least more 
than possible, that Paul even in his pre-Christian life held to the 
doctrine of the pre-existence of the Messiah. This has in its sup- 
port the positive evidence that in so many respects he shows kin- 
ship with the best apocalyptic thought. 

The doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ was more, however, 
than a simple attributing to him by Paul the Christian thinker, the 
qualities of the Messiah of Saul the Pharisee and student of Rab- 
binic theology. It was not a simple inference from a formal ac- 
ceptance of Jesus as the Christ. A very essential element was that 
experience of Paul which led him not only to the initial acceptance 
of Jesus’ messiahship, but also to place him at the right hand of 
God. 

As the exalted Lord of glory Jesus had appeared to Paul (Gal. 
T1674 Cor, G:1; 15:8; fl Cor. 4:6); and as such he was the image 
of God, for in his appearance was given to Paul the light which 
proceeds from the knowledge of God as it shines in and through 
the face of Jesus Christ (II Cor. 4:4-6). The Lord whom he had 
seen in the vision of light on the road to Damascus was the ex- 
pression and the revelation of the God whom he had not seen and 
who dwelt in light unapproachable. It is thus the exalted Christ 
who forms the center of Paul’s vision and the point of departure 
for his Christological doctrine. He went from that back through 
the humiliation of the earthly life to the pre-existent Christ. It is 
one and the same person whether pre-existent, historical or ex- 
alted, but it is the latter phase of existence which forms the im- 
mediate object of his knowledge and his experience. He knew 
Christ as the Son of God with power (Rom.1:4) the Lord of glory 


In addition to the references cited above, see BousseEt, op. cit. p. 218; 
BALDENSPERGER, Of. cit. pp. 1o4ff; Porter, Art. Revelation Book of, Hastings 
Dict., Vol. 1V., pp. 255ff; Barton, op. cit. pp. 78-91, American Journal of 
Theology, Vol. I1., pp. 776-801. Eschatological questions were a matter of 
debate between the schools of Hillel and Shammai, particularly as regards 
resurrection and future reward. See Bacuer, Die Agada der Tannaiten, Vol. 
T., pp. 15-16. 

®The question of whether this doctrine was developed wholly within 
Judaism or was due, as Gunkel, Bousset and others think, to foreign influ- 
ence, does not call for consideration. However it arose, it had become thor- 
oughly domesticated in Judaism by Paul’s time and it was in this form that 
it came to him. 
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(I Cor. 2:8) the heavenly one (I Cor. 15:47-49). As he knew 
Christ then, he belonged essentially to the heavenky world. And 
it was this high conception of Christ as the image of God and the 
mediator of the new life to men that formed the essential element 
in Paul’s Christology. In the light of his conception of the heav- 
enly world as the eternal world, in the contrast of which with this 
world the space element was quite as prominent as the time ele- 
ment, and particularly in the light of the well known conception of 
the pre-existence of the Messiah at least in Apocalyptic circles, the 
development of the conception of Christ’s existence previous to his 
coming to earth is amply accounted for®®. 

Two points seem to call for a remark here. ‘The first concerns 
itself with the manner of the advent of the Messiah. Paul of 
course held to the natural birth of Jesus from the seed of David 
(Rom. 1:3; 9:5; Gal. 4:4; cf. Phil. 2:7). Now it is said by Dal- 
man (op. cit., p. 131) that Judaism never knew anything of a Mes- 
siah pre-existent “before birth as a human being.” He is, he says, 
“to make his appearance as a fully developed personality.” If 
this be true Paul would seem in this point, then, to be leaning on 
some outside support. It should-be noticed, however: (1) That 
Dalman’s remark, although generally speaking justified, needs a 
slight qualification. The conception which we have above seen was 
not uncommon concerning the Messiah (as in the Gospel of John, 
Revelation 12:1-6, Trypho and the Targums) in which he is-hidden 
(in heaven?) for a time after birth and then comes to men sud- 
denly and mysteriously, is evidently an effort to combine the ele- 
ments of pre-existence and of natural birth in the one person, the 
Messiah®. (2) The Apocalypse of Ezra, 12:32, combines the con- 
ception of the pre-existence of the Messiah with that of his origin 
from the house of David (cf. p. 59f). In this writing such scholars 
as Gunkel, Schtirer and Porter fail to see any direct Christian 
influence. If they are correct and we are not to regard this as a 
Christian interpolation it is the effort of a Jew in approximately 
the period in which Paul wrote. Charles and Edersheim think the 
book shows direct Christian influence and I have never been able 
to persuade myself that such is not the correct view. This point 
cannot therefore be pressed. (3) Paul himself lays no stress on 


The doctrine of pre-existence as the Jew conceived it, leaves unanswered 
the question of ultimate origin. Pre-existence simply means existence in the 
heavenly world previous to appearance on earth. Paul of course is somewhat 
more explicit. 

“Incidentally this strengthens also the argument above against the cur- 
rency of the doctrine of the pre-existence of souls. Had such a doctrine been 
current it would obviously have been unnecessary to resort to this extremely 
unnatural method of combination. 
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the point. In only one passage (Gal. 4:4) is there certainly a com- 
bination of the two elements, pre-existence and birth, and even 
there only the latter is at all prominent. The doctrine of the virgin 
birth has left no trace on his thought at any point. In the classic 
passage for pre-existence and incarnation the idea of birth seems 
to be quite out of mind and the conditions of Christ’s public life 
only, to be made prominent®*. (4) The Greek conception no more 
than the Jewish included the idea of birth when a pre-existent being 
assumed a temporal earthly existence. Perhaps it even more clear- 
ly excluded it. We gain nothing by assuming a Greek influence 
upon Paul. His statements are accounted for by the historical facts 
of his Jewish education and Christian experience quite as fully as 
by an appeal to Greek thought, and more naturally. 

The second point concerns the meaning for the pre-existent one 
of the assumption of temporal existence, the change involved. 
There is no possible question that Paul connected with Christ’s 
coming to earth the deepest humiliation. This is expressed un- 
equivocally in I Cor. 8:6; Phil. 2:5-8 and is clearly implied also in 
other passages (cf. above). Now it is perfectly apparent that in 
developing this conception the apostle is leaving Jewish soil. So 
far as I know there is not a hint that during this period the advent 
of the Messiah was conceived in Judaism as attended in any sense 
by humiliation. (The admission of Trypho, chaps, 68, 69, go, can- 
not be taken too seriously). If there is one thing clear, it is that 
the suffering of Jesus ran diametrically counter to the notion of 
every Jew concerning the Messiah. He was to come in glory and 
terrific judgment, and that by a revelation or manifestation. It 
involved merely a change of the place of operation, and nothing 
more. 

Harnack (History of Dogma, I, pp. 318-32) regards Paul’s doc- 
trine as a long step toward the Greek conception (cf. BALDENSPER- 
GEN, op. cit., p. 149ff). Concerning this it may be said, (1) The 
great humiliation of Christ Paul conceived as connected with and 
consisting in his death. He humbled himself even to the death of 
the cross and it was for this reason that God gave him the name 
above every name (Phil. 2:9; Rom. 5:18, 19). This one fact con- 
stitutes almost the whole historical significance of Jesus for Paul. 
The citation of particular passages would be superfluous. (2) Ap- 
parently, however, Paul goes beyond this in making the incarnation 
itself a humiliation. Thus Christ came in the likeness of the flesh 
of sin (Rom. 8:3) ; though rich he became poor (II Cor. 8:9) and 


"Tt is sometimes said (e. g. Harnack, History of Dogma, I., p. 105, note 
2) that the doctrine of pre-existence and of birth, virgin or natural, are con- 
tradictory. It certainly was not so considered by the Fathers, possibly even 


as early as Ignatius. See Hosen, The Virgin Birth. 
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he emptied himself (Phil. 2:5f). Now on the first passage it should 
be noticed that the condemnation of sin in the flesh is associated 
in the verse and is really the prominent thought, this being clear not 
only from the context but also from the verb forms used. From 
6:6ff, cf. 3:24, 25, and other passages this condemnation is seen to 
occur by the death and not the life of Christ. So that here again 
the passage reflects a humiliation which if connected with the tak- 
ing of flesh at all is seen to be so in the light of the result and as 
the apostle viewed it the purpose of that assumption of flesh. The 
conception of Christ becoming poor evidently makes prominent not 
so much the actual experience of Christ in his historical life as the 
deprivation he suffered in contrast with his previous condition of 
riches. Thus it is not a positive assumption of that which is defiling 
and humiliating, but a self abnegation and deprivation of that prev- 
iously enjoyed upon which the apostle insists®*. Likewise the 
emptying of himself and taking the form of a servant, brings into 
prominence not the positively humiliating character of the present 
but the loss of that previously possessed and enjoyed. This also 
receives color from the connection. So that at no time does Paul 
speak of the humiliation of Christ except either with the thought of 
his death or with the conception of his pre-existent state in mind. 
The effort to make Paul Greek here involves then, (1) a too narrow 
view of the passages and (2) a misinterpretation of Paul’s anti- 
thesis of flesh and spirit. This latter is an ethical not a psycholo- 
gical contrast. The antithesis is predominantly between the flesh 
and the spirit of God (not man, see esp. Gal 5:16-26; Rom. 8:5) 
and fundamentally is not Greek at all®. 

In discussing the doctrine of pre-existence above it was men- 
tioned that in I Cor. 8:6 and 10:4 is reflected the mediatorial cre- 
atorship of Christ. That topic is however important enough for 
separate discussion and to that we must now turn. . 


?The poverty of Christ means our riches. Thus again, his death must 
color the conception, for it is not Paul’s thought that Christ effected good for 
us except through death. 


“The question whether, unknown to Paul, there really lurks in his 
view a docetism does not now concern us. 


Oe 
COSMIC FUNCTION. 


In the discussion of this phase of the apostle’s thought we en- 
counter a problem which has not called for serious attention in the 
previous discussion. We are here face to face with the question of 
the sources upon which our discussion is to be based. The sources 
thus far used are so generally recognized as authentic that it was 
unnecessary even to refer to the question. But here we find a very 
different situation. 

The cosmic function or significance of Christ is, to be sure, re- 
ferred to in the sources of which we have already made use and of 
this we shall take due notice later, but it is only in Colossians and 
Ephesians that the subject may be said to receive anything ap- 
proaching a full statement. The authenticity of both of these let- 
ters is, however, still seriously questioned by good critical scholars 
and perhaps few would regard the matter as finally settled. The 
question is too large for any attempt at a complete study here, and 
the most that can be done is to justify the use of them and the 
method which will be pursued in the subsequent discussion. 

The situation as respects the two letters is not the same. It is 
quite uniformly agreed by scholars of all schools that the genuine- 
ness of Colossians is attested by very much stronger evidence than 
can be adduced in favor of Ephesians. So long as the claim of 
Baur and his followers that the heresy which forms the background 
of Colossians and the object of its polemic was a fullfledged gnos- 
ticism, remained unrefuted, its Pauline authorship could hardly be 
maintained, for no fullgrown gnostic system was known to have 
existed before the second century. But this position of Baur has 
steadily lost ground. Two factors have contributed to this re- 
sult. 

The first is the generally admitted fact that incipient gnosticism 
is to be recognized as early as the middle of the first Christian cen- 
tury®*. This is granted by Hilgenfeld, Lipsius, and even by Schiirer 


“The work of FriepLAnvEer, Der Vorchristliche Jiidische Gnosticismus, 
though extravagant in some positions, has shown that Judaism had some sort 
of gnosticism even in the pre-Christian period. 
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and Holtzmann, both of whom still deny the authenticity of Colos- 
sians. This gnostic thought is seen to afford ample occasion for 
any antignostic polemic that the letter contains. 

The second fact is the recognition on independent grounds that 
the heresy opposed in the letters is at least not wholly gnostic, but 
is in some way related to Judaism. Hort has contended that it is 
wholly Jewish. (See Jud. Christianity, p. 116f). Whether its 
Jewish elements show affinity with Essenism (Lightfoot, B. Weiss) 
or with Alexandrianism (McGiffert, Von Soden) or with some 
other contemporary phase of Judaism (Haupt) is in debate, but the 
central fact is generally admitted®. 

So far, then, as concerns the heresy which is opposed in this 
letter, no appeal can be made to it as arguing against Pauline au- 
thorship®®. 

The argument drawn from vocabulary and style has been urged 
by several scholars from Mayerhoff down, but it is very inconclu- 
sive. It is quite possible to collect just as striking peculiarities in 
the epistles generally regarded as authentic. Besides, no one who 
thinks vigorously can be held to the same form of expression every 
time he speaks. A man of the vigor and calibre of Paul will not 
fail to develop new forms of expression and to employ a somewhat 
different vocabulary as the conditions change to which he must 
adapt his speech or writing in order to make it effective®’. 

The objection to the authenticity of the epistle drawn from its 
Christological conception is, as it is frequently urged, a begging of 
the question. Pfleiderer (Paulinism, Eng. tr. Vol. Il, pp. 101-11) 
speaking not only for himself but for others (as e. g. Holtzmann 
and Schirer) declares that the Christology here not only advances 
beyond anything else found in Paul, but also rests upon a logos 
doctrine similar to that found in the fourth gospel and drawn from 
the Alexandrian philosophy, and on these grounds the authenticity 
of the letter, he thinks, must be denied. 

Now neither of these arguments can properly be used against 
the genuineness of the epistle. This is not the place to decide con- 
cerning the origin of the Christological doctrine (that must be 
done after the doctrine itself has been examined), but the latter 
part of the statement involves the clearly unwarranted assumption 
that the apostle could not possibly himself have come under Alex- 
andrian influence. This Pfleiderer himself does not believe. 


“Tt is still denied, e. g., by Juelicher (Einleitung, p. 88f£), who finds no 
specific Jewish tinge in the Colossian heresy. 

°The statement of Weiss, Genuineness of the Pauline Epistles, p. 46, 
that the “conception we form of these (errorists) will determine our answer 
to the question whether the letter is genuine or not,” is, in the light of the 
present condition of criticism, without sufficient ground. 

"Cf. Assorr, Int. Crit. Com., pp. lii-liv. 
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The former assertion may be accepted with qualification. It is 
readily admitted that the Christology of this letter assumes a defin- 
iteness and an elaborateness not previously expressed in the Pauline 
literature. But at the same time it may just as strongly be insisted 
that the elements of the conception here reflected are all in the 
previous genuine writings of Paul. If one take the position that 
the apostle having once given expression to certain statements is 
incapable of going beyond these under any conditions, nothing re- 
mains to be said, except to express dissent. Once grant, however, 
the Pauline character and origin of Philippians (which is very gen- 
erally done, even by Holtzmann, Pfleiderer and Schirer) and no 
strong argument remains against the authenticity of Colossians on 
the score of its Christology. 

Of course it does not follow that a denial of the Christology to 
the apostle carries with it the refusal to allow to him any develop- 
ment. It may even be allowed that the thought is a natural devel- 
opment of Pauline thought but yet not probable within the limits 
of his own lifetime. Such may perhaps be the thought of Pfleiderer. 
But when it is recalled that almost no one (if indeed any one at 
all) in the early church understood Paul it seems difficult, if not 
impossible, that any one should have written this genuinely Pauline 
document except the apostle himself. 

The force of this position has gradually made itself felt and 
there is a growing recognition on the part of critical scholarship 
that we have here a genuine production of the apostle®*. In using 
it then as a source for the exposition of the cosmic function of 
Christ we not only follow our own firm conviction but have the sup- 
port also of the vast majority of scholars. 

With Ephesians the case is different. The ratio of scholars who 
defend it to those who deny its authenticity is just about the inverse 
proportion of the defenders and antagonists of the genuineness of 
Colossians. Whereas there is great preponderance of scholarship 
in favor of the latter, Ephesians is wholly rejected by many of the 
best critical students. It is accepted by Haupt (Meyer) and with 
reluctance by Moffatt (op. cit., pp. 225-33). McGiffert (Apostolic 
Age, p. 382f) argues for it, as does Bacon (Introduction, 117ff), 
and it is defended with zeal by Abbott (Jnt. Crit. Com.) and Zahn 
(Einlettung, 2 ed. I, p. 348ff). Jiilicher (Einleitung, pp. 94ff) and 


“Tt is so regarded by Harnack, Jiilicher, Einleitung, pp. 84-91; Abbott, - 
Int. Crit. Com; Von Soden, Hand Kom.; Haupt-(Meyer), 1902; Moffatt, 
Historical New Testament, 214-17; Bacon, Int. to N. T., pp. 55-111; 
McGiffert, Apostolic Age, pp. 372{, and many others. Against it are Schiirer, 
Holtzmann, N. T. Theol I1.; Pfleiderer, Urchristentum, 2 Vol. II.; 210-26. 
Holtzmann and J. Weiss regard it as containing a nucleus of authentic ma- 
terial much interpolated. So also Von Soden until recently. 
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Harnack (Chronologie 2:1, p. 2398; History of Dogma I. p. 96), 
are unable to decide either for or against it. 

That it is closely related to Colossians in style’ and thought is 
recognized by all writers and it was this fact which furnished the 
basis for the well-known theory of Holtzmann. His view has met 
very little acceptance but the facts which formed the starting point 
of his work are generally conceded. 

The two points which seem to be urged most strongly against 
the epistle are its advance beyond Colossians as respects (1) the 
church and (2) its Christology. Now the exalted rank of the 
church and its intimate relation to Christ is but little beyond the 
conception implied in such passages as Rom. 12:4, 5 and I Cor. 
12:12-27 (cf. I Cor. 10:32; 15:9). Here not only is the unity of 
the universal church clearly implied but Christ is the indwelling 
controlling spirit, even as the vital energy of a body. The con- 
ception entertained of Christ is not fundamentally beyond that of 
Colossians and in 1:18, 24 of the latter we have almost the precise 
language which is used in Ephesians. Even Pfleiderer (Paulinism, 
II, pp. 170-71 ; Urchristentum 2 ed. II, p. 214) sees that their Chris- 
tology but not necessarily their Christological interest is identical. 

When Colossians is accepted as genuine there is really no reason 
for rejecting Ephesians. This is acknowledged by several scholars 
(e. g. by McGiffert, Moffatt, Haupt, apparently Harnack and 
Jilicher), and will probably receive more and more consideration. 
Though recognizing that the question is still open and that the 
majority of scholars are opposed, I shall use Ephesians along with 
Colossians as giving the genuine Pauline Christological develop- 
ment and conceptions. This is the less open to objection since the 
present task has to do with the Christological material only and 
that in any case is Pauline and identical with that of Colossians. 

As has already been indicated it is generally recognized that in 
these two epistles Paul, at least in clearness and fulness of state- 
ment, goes beyond anything found in his earlier letters. But this 
will be shown in the exposition below to be amply accounted for. 
Moreover, when Paul wrote to the Corinthians some of whom had 
spoken and acted in a depreciatory manner with respect to the mes- 
sage which he had delivered to them, because from a philosophic 
point of view it was inferior to that of Apollos, he intimated to 
them that if he had chosen to do so he could have given them a 
philosophy that would have met all of their demands. He had such 
a philosophy but with all their boasted speculative powers it was 
beyond their apprehension and he only used it with those who were 
wise. This philosophy must have resembled that which he pro- 
pounds in Colossians and Ephesians for it had to do with Christ as 
the power (dtvauic) and the wisdom (oogia) of God. It was 
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a revelation of the mystery that “hath been hidden, which God fore- 
ordained before the worlds unto our glory” (I Cor. 2:7; Rom. 
16:25-27; cf. Eph. 1:4-12; 3:3ff, 9-11). This mystery was the 
universal redemption possible to every human being (Rom. 11 :30- 
30> Gal. 3:28;\1. Com 1:24; 3:01; cf. Eph. 3:5, 6). That: which ts 
hinted at or implied in these numerous passages is simply more ex- 
plicitly and elaborately stated in the imprisonment epistles. 

The two most explicit passages concerning the cosmic function 
of Christ, that appear in Paul’s earlier writings are I Cor. 8:6 and 
I Cor. 10:4. These may be briefly considered. 

In the first of these we have God and Christ associated together 
and at the same time in contrast with the many so-called heathen 
gods, whether of earth or heaven. Though they have many gods 
and many lords there are for the Christians only one God and one 
Lord. It is worth while to note that it is in a context in which 
the apostle is explicitly repudiating the polytheistic conceptions of 
the gentiles, that he associates Christ with God representing the 
two as together claiming the full and undivided allegiance of those 
who bear the Christian name. Plainly stating that God is at once 
the source of all things and the goal, he does not hesitate, but 
seems to consider it a matter of course, to associate with him 
Christ; not indeed as either source or goal, but as the agent or 
mediator®® of God not only in creation but also in history. This on 
the face of it seems an advance beyond Rom. 11:36 where God is 
declared to be not only the primary source and the end or goal of 
all things, but also the immediate and solitary agent for the ac- 
complishment of all things. The latter, however, is the later writ- 
ing and difficulty (if such there be) is not to be solved on the sup- 
position of development. It is rather in the light of the context in 
Romans that the difficulty vanishes. 

The xdévtme of the present passage is not to be explained as 
meaning the things of the new creation for that is distinctly ex- 
cluded by the context. The fusis 50 adttot refers to the media- 
torial activity of Christ, not only in originating but also in sus- 
taining the new creation (Gal. 6:15; I] Cor. 5:17). The sadévta 
refers back to the same things that have their origin in God. i. e. 
to creation. The express mention of the adévta and the sic in 
both clauses, and the horizon of the context seem to be a clear in- 
dication that the xdévta is intended in its broadest sense. For in 
the previous verse the apostle has excluded so-called gods and lords 


3. 


®°R aeth Epiph 484 read 6° Ov In that case Christ would be associated 
with God as the immediate end of creation and not as agent; his mediatorship 
in the progress of humanity would be implied, but it would not of necessity 
mean his pre-existence or cosmic activity. 
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from “heaven and earth.” His argument is deficient if by advt 
he refers in either clause merely to the “new creation.” It must 
signify all the things of heaven and earth. This presupposes the 
pre-existence of Christ which as we have seen is expressed in this 
same letter, and unequivocally assigns him the activity of agent 
in creation. This is done too in a casual way not as if broached 
for the first time, but as if quite a familiar thought to his readers, 
and a conception generally held by them. It will appear later that 
this association of the mediatorial activity of Christ in creation 
with his agency in mediating the new life of the believer which 
also has its source in God, is not without its significance. 

In the second passage, I Cor. 10:4, we have another phase of the 
mediatorial activity of Christ set forth. The passage is manifestly 
metaphorical for no one supposes that Paul means in any sense to 
identify Christ with a rock. Nor can it be held that he means to 
say that the rock which furnished the gushing living water for the 
Israelites is simply a type of Christ, the source of spiritual life. 
The language of the apostle here seems reminiscent of at least three 
different phenomena which appeared in connection with the march 
of the children of Israel across the desert. The first is the rock from 
which burst forth the water to quench the parching thirst of the 
Israelites, to which we have already referred. This underlies his 
statement concerning the spiritual drink which they had. But he 
also mentions that they had the same spiritual food which is a clear 
reminiscence of the manna which fell from heaven for them. And 
in the third place he suggests that the spiritual rock from which 
the Israelites drank “was following them.” In this it is but natural 
to see a reference to the pillar of fire by night and the cloud by day 
which went before them. He then declares that the spiritual rock 
which was following them and from which they all had spiritual 
drink was) (fv not agotv) Christ. Thus Christ is not only 
clearly implied to have been in existence at that time, but also to 
have been the true guide and sustainer of the chosen of Jehovah 
and the mediator to them (and by inference throughout their his- 
tory) of the same life which he now gives in its fulness. 

Thus in this first letter to the Corinthians not only is the pre- 
existence of Christ entirely presupposed but even his mediatorship 
in creation is assumed as a familiar thought, and his function as 
the mediator of true spiritual life to Israel set forth with natural- 
ness and no apparent thought of making a surprising or unusual 
statement. 

One other passage calls for notice at this point. In Romans 
8:19-22- we have another phase of the cosmic function of Christ set 
forth. This time it is directed toward the future instead of the past. 
According to the apostle the present condition of creation whereby 
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it is subject to the bondage of vanity, i. e. imperfection (cf. SAN- 
DAY-HEADLAM, ad loc.) and corruption, exists by reason of the de- 
cree of God’. But this present condition is not final. On the con- 
trary it was decreed with the express hope that this same creation 
should ultimately be freed from this bondage of corruption and 
reach its consummation along with the “children of God.’ The 
explicit manner in which the Apostle refers to the “children of God” 
in addition to the “whole creation” is sufficient to show that by the 
latter he does not mean simply mankind. He rather has in mind 
the whole of the lower creation, both animate and inanimate. It is 
a well-known fact (otdoapev yog) he says, that this creation is 
groaning and travailing together and that it is expecting and yearn- 
ing for its consummation. This it shall receive in connection with 
the consummation of those who have the first fruits of the Spirit, 
when they receive their adoption, i. e. a new and glorious body, 
and enter upon the enjoyment of the blessings of the kingdom of 
God. According to this then, the consummation of the whole cre- 
ation not only as a matter of fact is, but what is more, was from 
the beginning in the purpose of God, bound up with the work of 
Christ. He is not only the redeemer of the children of God but is 
as well the effective agent of a cosmic redemption and consumma- 
tion. With this may properly be associated those passages in which 
Christ is said to be able to bring all things in subjection unto him- 
self (1 Cor. 15:24-8; Phil. 2:10; 3:21) and to be the judge of the 
final destiny of men (II Cor. 5:10; Rom. 2:16). 

Thus in the letters concerning whose genuineness no rational 
doubt exists we have Christ set forth, as (1) the mediator of cre- 
ation in the beginning; (2) the mediator in sustaining and illumin- 
ating at least Israel during its early (and by implication entire) 
history; (3) as the judge of the final destinies of man, and (4) the 
Lord of the whole creation and the agent of its final redemption. 
In more general terms, Christ is conceived by the apostle as the 
mediator between God and the world as respects its origin, its 
history and its destiny. 

From this ground we may pass to the consideration of the cos- 
mic function of Christ as set forth in Colossians and Ephesians. 
Our discussion may be conveniently grouped around the three prin- 
cipal points to which Pfleiderer and Holtzmann raise objection as 
un-Pauline. These are the (1) statement in Col. 1:16 that unto 
him were all things created; (2) that in him all things consist 
(1:17); and (3) the metaphysical ,relation of Christ involved in 
1:15-17. These are closely related to the features which we have 

According to Jubilees 3:28, this involved loss of the power of speech 


by all the lower animals. Cf. JosepHus, Antig. I., 1, 4 (Niese I, 41, 50), 
Secrets of Enoch, chap. 50. 
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above discovered in the earlier epistles and our discussion will not 
only comprise an exposition of the thought in the. present letters 
but also a comparison of it with the apostle’s previous thought. 

It seems clear that Paul elevates Christ to a position which is 
above anything which he has previously stated, for his pre-emi- 
nence is not only for the present age but also for the age to come 
(Col. 1:10 3250 ; 3:34; Eph..is20; ac23¢mnto.. Cit il 22tOyen ie 
Col. 3:10, 11). This seems on the face of it to be contrary to the 
clear subordination of the Son which Paul has expressed in prev- 
ious epistles (I Cor. 11:3; 15:24-28; Rom. 11:36) as respects the 
present as well as the future. As respects the present, Paul’s pre- 
vious assertions have proclaimed the pre-eminence and the lordship 
of Christ, but that lordship was to end with the present age. At 
the end of that time he was to lay aside his authority and become 
subject to him who had in the present age subjected all things unto 
Christ. In the present epistles, however, Christ apparently is to 
be associated with God in the rule of the future kingdom (Eph. 
5:5... Cf. references above). 

With regard to this there are two things to be said. First, that 
the thought which Paul develops here must be viewed in light of 
the background against which it is projected. The readers of the 
Colossian letter were attempting to interject a whole series of an- 
gelic beings between God and man, and it is Paul’s intention to 
show them that mediation between God and man was effected 
through not many but one and that one was Christ. It is thus — 
incumbent upon him not only to bring Christ into relation with the 
church, but also to exalt him to a point which left no room for an 
intermediary between him and God. This is expressed in its most 
explicit form in the declaration that in Christ the entire fulness 
dwells (Col. 1:19; 2:9ff; cf. Eph. 1:23), where the context makes 
it clear that the thought is not ontological but dynamic. This is 
only an elaboration of the thought contained in I Cor. 15:24; Rom. 
8:38, 39, and Phil. 2:9-11, in which Christ’s lordship is clearly of 
a cosmical character. His independent lordship is verbally set forth 
also in Phil. 2:10; 3:21; I Cor. 15:24, 25, where it is said that he is 
able to subject all things unto himself. His active participation in 
the affairs of God appears also where he is set forth as the judge 
(II Cor. 5:10; Rom. 2:16). Whatever may be the exact inter- 
pretation of Romans 9:5 it probably says at least that Christ is 
“over all,’ and certainly little more can be said. (See Sanpay- 
HEADLAM, pp. 233-38 for good discussion and citation of literature. 
Ci BuRKITT, Journal of Theological Studies, April 1904, p. 451f). 

Secondly, it should be noted however that this supreme exaltation 
of Christ is at the same time connected with what must clearly be a 
true subordination to God. Not only is God the God and Father 
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or Christ (Col 1:3, 133 2:2; Eph. 1:3, 17; 3:14), but all that which 
Christ effects is either explicitly afirmed or clearly implied to have 
been wrought by him as the medium or agent through whom God 
WOES npn sie bog) TO. Or: 4°15, 10, 32; Col. ity rt. ian ). 
Although he is said to be the end of creation ( sic adrov éxtiota ) 
it must unquestionably be understood in a secondary sense. In the 
same sentence it is clearly implied that he is not the source but only 
the agent of creation. In consequence of course its source 
and actual origin was in God. If Christ is the end of creation it is 
because he was so appointed by God who as its source is also of 
necessity the determinator of its goal. Cf. on Rom. 8:19-22, p. 7of. 
And more exactly God is declared to be all in all (Eph. 2:4ff ; 3:20; 
4:6). Not only does he work all things according to the council of 
his own will (Eph. 1:9, 11) that is, according to his own all-suffi- 
cient, eternal purpose, but as the God of Christ, himself effected all 
things by his own power (1:17). Even Christ occupies his present 
position as lord over all because the power of God operated to raise 
him from the dead and to place him at his own right hand (Eph. 
et 7 20 Cola 3<1 5 ct. Phil ‘2:0 ; Rom: 8:34). The very fact that 
God has placed Jesus at his right hand indicates that God himself 
still occupies the throne and Jesus, however highly exalted, is yet 
subordinate to him. Since God is himself all in all, the source, the 
effective power, and also the end of all things, it is only in a relative 
sense (that is, as compared with the hypothetical intermediaries of 
the Colossian heresy, and not with God) that Christ is himself said 
to be allin all. The fact is, in his earlier writings Paul ascribes the 
same authority interchangeably to God or to Christ his representa- 
tive (e. g. Rom. 8:35; cf. 8:39). It seems clear, then, that while 
Paul in these epistles makes declarations concerning the cosmical 
significance of Christ which are both more explicit and more elab- 
orate than anything announced in his previous writings, the place 
to which he really assigns him does not essentially differ from that 
which he occupies in his previous thought. This is not to say that 
Paul shows no development in his Christological thinking, but rather 
that the conditions which called for the epistle at all, furnished the 
occasion for the clear expression of that which his previous thought 
contained in embryo. 

As to the statement in Col. (1:17), that in Christ all things con- 
sist, Pfleiderer urges that Christ is here virtually made a cosmical 
principle quite contrary to all of Paul’s previous thought and clearly 
dependent upon Alexandrian logos philosophy. Lightfoot and Ab- 
bott agree that in this statement there is a reflection of the logos 
doctrine, and: Von Soden thinks that it is to be rejected as un-Paul- 
ine. It may, however, well be questioned whether this is a true 
interpretation of the apostle’s thought. In verse 15 Paul has stated 
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that in him were all things created, and this he explains in verse 16 
by the double expression that through him ($v atto}) and unto him 
(cig adtOv) were all things created (cf. Thayer on év, I, 6, c). 
The thought is not that all things separately are created through 
him and for him, but that all things together or as a whole. The 
OVtG is inclusive rather than distributive. This seventeenth verse 
is not a simple restatement of the place of Christ in original creation 
but gives an additional thought. Just as he was the agent and the 
end (in the way already explained) of creation as an initial act, so 
it is by him not as a cosmical principle but as a person that creation 
as a present system is upheld. The previous statement was in- 
tended to set forth his superiority to the world in its beginning, 
but as Haupt remarks he might still be regarded as subordinate if 
he were not concerned in the operation and progress of the world 
at present. This statement consequently is intended to set forth 
his present superiority and lordship over the world as he is the one 
through whom and in whom it has coherence asa cosmos. As he is 
the head of the church and gives unity and life to it, so he is the 
unifier and the sustainer of the world. Thus in all things not only 
in a cosmical but in a spiritual sense does he have pre-eminence 
(Col. 1:18). This relates itself to the previously expressed thought 
of the lordship of Christ. If he is Lord of all (I Cor. 15:24, 25; 
Phil. 2:11; 3:21) even of the entire cosmos, then not only its ex- 
istence but its direction is dependent upon him. 

As a part of this pre-eminence it was the good pleasure of God 
to make him the mediator, the reconciler of all things unto himself 
(Col. 1:20; cf. Eph. 1:10). This has already been implied in I Cor. 
15 :24-28, for the son reigns only till he has abolished “all rule and 
authority and power” adoav deyiv xol xéoav eovotuv xal Sdivautv 


when he delivers the kingdom (PBaotheiav) to God, who has really 
accomplished the subjection through the agency of Christ. More 
explicitly is it set forth in Phil. 2:10, 11, for on what does the recon- 
ciliation depend except the recognition of the lordship of Jesus 
Christ: (I-Cor.. 12:3; cf. Il Cor.'5218; 19; Rom? Stop Colt 33,4 

The third point which we have to consider is the metaphysical 
relation which Christ bears to God. In speaking of Christ as the 
image of God and the first-born of all creation there is reflected, 
Holtzmann and Pfleiderer think, the notion of the pre-existent 
divine logos, which is all the more apparent since the term invisible 
Goedtov ) is applied to God in true Alexandrian fashion. 

The statement concerning Gogdétov may be dismissed at once. 
It is no doubt true that the invisibility of God was a dogma of Alex- 
andrian thought, but it is no less true that it was a common concep- 
tion of Palestinian theology (cf. above, pp. 45-47). It cannot, 
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_ then, be used as an argument on either side, and the decision must 
rest upon other evidence. Forttinately this is at hand. 

As respects the notion of pre-existence it must be noticed that 
the point of view from which Paul regards Christ is as the exalted 
one and not the pre-existent one. The whole conception in these 
epistles is based on the apostle’s knowledge of the exalted Christ 
and all that Paul has to say is said in view of this experience of 
the exalted one. In speaking of Christ as the image of God he 
clearly has in mind the same thought he has expressed in II Cor. 
4:4-6, a thought related to that in IT Cor. 3:18; Rom. 8:29; Phil. 3: 
21; cf. 2:5-11. That the passage there refers to therisen Christ admits 
of no sort of question. Moreover Paul can also speak of man not 
only as the image but as the glory of God-(1 Cor. 11:7), a passage 
which compels us to say that the term “image of God” does not in 
itself carry a metaphysical connotation. In addition to this, Paul 
speaks of Christ the image of God in the present (éotitv) cf. Von 
SopEN, 77 Joco) and constantly uses the present tense in speaking 
of Christ. His point of view is clearly the Christ seated at the 
right hand of God and from that exalted position he views him in 
all of his relations. Not only is this true as respects his earthly 
life and mission, but also as respects his pre-existent relation to the 
universe and to God. Furthermore, it is his relation to the universe 
as that bears upon his practical value for men (Haupt, 7m loco, has 
a full discussion) and not his relation to God with which Paul is 
primarily concerned. In the forefront of Paul’s thought stands 
Christ as the mediator, not only of the creation of the world both 
animate and inanimate and of its present continuance and progress, 
but of its reconciliation and unification with God. As a reflex of 
this thought is his relation to God, not considered per se but as it 
affects his value for men. As the image of God he is the one 
through whom men receive their knowledge of God, and this knowl-- 
edge comes to men not through the pre-existent but through the 
exalted Christ (II Cor. 4:4-6). Not even is it through the histor:- 
cal, for’the historical Christ himself is and must be viewed in the 
light of the present Christ exalted to the right hand of God. For 
Paul this was particularly true and it colored all of his thinking, 
for the Christ who had given to him the knowledge and manifested 
the glory of God was not the Jesus who in human likeness walked 
the hills of Galilee or the streets of Jerusalem, but he who in the 
body of glory (oda tic 60§yS) Phil. 3:21) appeared to him on the 
way to Damascus. It is not meant here to deny that Paul’s thought 
goes behind the exalted or even the historical Christ, but only meant 
to affirm that the former is his starting point. 

The pre-existence of Christ is clearly reflected as being involved 
in his position as agent in the creation of the world (Col. 1:15, 17, 
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18). This we have already fully shown to be a thought of the ear- 
lier letters. Whether he is to be regarded as himself a creature or 
as outside of creation is a much disputed question. (For a complete 
discussion of the question see Lightfoot, Abbott and Haupt im loco). 
Haupt holds that “first-born” (sgwtdtoxog) in Col. 1:15 is to be 
taken not as indicating priority in time, but as superiority in rank, 
in which case the genitive (dong xtiosewg) may be conceived either 
as a partitive or as a genitive of relation. In the former case the 
absence of the article creates some difficulty, but apparently not an 
insuperable one (cf. Win.-Schm. sec. 19, 2b). If taken as a genitive 
of relation (a genitive of comparison) he would explain the agwto 
in mQWtOTOXOG in the same sense as John 1:15, as the one who is 
unconditionally higher than all creatures. In either case the geni- 
tive accords well with the meaning which he finds in the term 
TEWTOTOXOS as denoting Christ’s superiority over creation. Light- 
foot gives the first place to the idea of priority to all creation which 
phase of thought connects it, he thinks, with Alexandrian philosophy 
in declaring “the absolute pre-existence of the son.” With this he 
includes the thought which Haupt emphasizes, viz., sovereignty over 
all creation, thus connecting it with the Palestinian conception that 
“the right of primogeniture appertains to Messiah over all created 
things.” Abbott agrees with Lightfoot that the word contains the 
idea of the priority of Christ to, and his distinction from, every 
created thing. He disagrees with Lightfoot in respect to sover- 
eignty over creation, the idea upon which Haupt lays all the stress, 
and thinks that the passages cited will not justify the inclusion of 
this thought as a part of the meaning this interpretation. 

It seems clear that the term aQWtOtTOX0g does not in Paul 
elsewhere convey the idea of superiority but of priority, as even 
the passage in Col. 1:18 has primarily the latter meaning; for the 
aeyy, is apparently a partial explanation of the following words, 
(cf. I Cor. 15:20, 23). Nor does it bear a meaning other than that of 
priority in the New Testament writings (Luke 2:7; Rom. 8:29; 
Heb. 11:28; Rev. 1:5), except in Heb. 1:6 and 12:23 where it is 
probably a title of the Messiah. In the Psalms of Solomon 13:8 
and 18:4 on the other hand agmwtdtoxes is used to express the 
idea that the one so designated is the object of supreme affection. 
13:8. Sti vovVetrjoet Sixatov w> vidv dyasmyosics xal f raldeia adtod 
Go mowtotéxov. 18:4. fh Gydxy cov éal ongoua “ABoadu, viotcs 
"IogarA, % aaideta cov &p fuds do vidv mowrdtoxov povoysvt 
A similar thought is found in Sirach 36:12; Ex. 4:22; and Zach. 
12:10. This seems a well established usage and it is worth while 
to notice that in the preceding verse Paul has spoken of Christ as 
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the son of his (God’s) love tot viot tic dydays attot cf. esp. 
Psalms of Solomon 13:8). It is pertinent to inquire then whether 
the apostle does not use the term in that sense and with particular 
reference, as verse 13 indicates, to the exalted Christ. But this 
probably does not exhaust the thought. Now there can be no shad- 
meaning the things of the new creation for that is distinctly ex- 
ow of doubt that in Psalm 89:28 the primary emphasis in zgwtéto- 
x0v is upon the idea of superiority, pre-eminence. It may also 
be taken as well established that this rests not in any wise upon the 
origin of the ideal king but is a free choice of Jehovah. The basis 
of pre-eminence is rather then the supreme affection of Jehovah 
for the one chosen. So in the present passage. The one thing upon 
which the apostle is laying emphasis throughout the entire passage 
(and even the epistle) is the pre-eminence of Christ. (See esp. vs. 
18.) I think me must say then that the term mgmtdtoxoc 


includes (1) first the idea of pre-eminence and (2) the idea of 
supreme affection as the basis of this pre-eminence. Christ is as the 
“first-born,” the “heir to the throne” and the object of the Father’s 
love. (Cf. John 1:14; 3:16). A metaphysical relation is not then 
reflected here at all. This is not to deny that Paul conceived such 
a relation for Christ, but only that he does not express it in these 
terms. 

If our exposition of the apostle’s thought in these two epistles is 
approximately correct, it does not differ in any essential feature 
from that which is either expressed or implied in various passages 
of the earlier and unquestionably authentic letters. As a matter of 
fact the pre-existent relations of Christ are less elaborately exhibited 
than in the earlier letters. It is the exalted Christ (neither the his- 
torical nor pre-existent one) that fills the circle of the apostle’s 
vision, and it is his significance for the destiny of men, the church 
and the whole creation which he is concerned to set forth. This he 
does with an elaborateness and a precision with which he has not 
done it before. The ample explanation of this lies in the conditions 
in the Colossian church which he desires to correct, and for the 
Ephesian letter in the fact that it was written at so nearly the same 
time, and was presumably intended as a prophylactic against the 
rise of conditions like those reflected in Colossians. 

We thus find that Paul’s conception of the cosmic function of 
Christ is essentially identical in the second and third groups of his 
letters’*. There is a certain amount of development due to specific 
local conditions, but the view is essentially one. We have now to 
ask concerning the origin of this conception. 

"It is inaccurate then to speak as if Paul’s Christology shows kinship 


to the logos doctrine first in Colossians and Ephesians. It really shows no 
more here than in Corinthians and Romans. 
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In seeking an answer to this question it is necessary that we 
get as nearly as possible the point of view of the apostle himself. 
In what way did he come into his knowledge of Christ, and from 
what point did his thought begin and develop? As to this question 
there can be but one answer. As has been already indicated more 
than once, it was the risen and exalted Savior and Christ who was 
the beginning and the center of the apostle’s thought. The chief 
problem with which Saul, the Pharisee, had to deal and for which 
he sought an answer was how he might attain to the righteousness 
which would make him acceptable to God. According to his own 
testimony (see especially Rom. chap. 7; Gal. 2:19) he had found this 
to be impossible through his own effort. It was by the risen Christ 
who appeared to him on the way to Damascus and who had become 
to him the mediator of the new life of the spirit that this yearning 
of his soul had been accomplished. This had been done not by the 
teaching of the historical Jesus, but by the death and resurrection 
of that Jesus, the son of God. While this work of Christ had thus 
its beginning in the past, its consummation lay in the future. And 
that with which Paul was most concerned was the consummation 
of that which he had already begun to realize through the earnest 
of the spirit (II Cor. 1:22; 5:5; Eph. 1:14). It is thus the work of 
Christ which Paul exhibits with so much fulness and clearness. 
The questions concerning his person and his metaphysical relation 
to God are to him, at least in his extant writings, matters of sec- 
ondary moment. That he held perhaps a well unified system of 
thought as to this general problem the letters seem to indicate, but 
he nowhere attempts a discussion of this as a primary matter. The 
classic passage for the discovery of his thought in this particular is 
manifestly written for a purely practical purpose, and the reference 
to the more theoretical or speculative questions is merely contribu- 
tory to the end he has in view. As we have already expressed it, 
he is concerned with Christ as the mediator between God and the 
world as respects its beginning, its history (in part at least), and 
its consummation. What we have just been saying is to the effect 
that it was the latter phase of the subject which formed the center 
of his thought. The significance of Christ for the future of man- 
kind and of the world in general, is that which we find most clearly 
set forth in his writings and which evidently occupied the largest 
place in his thought. 

We ask then, in the first place, for the origin of this phase of his 
general conception of Christ as the mediator between God and the 
world. 

When we turn to Alexandrian Judaism we find such a concep- 
tion conspicuous for its absence. Clearly the origin of the Pauline 
conception is not to be sought here. This appears for three reasons. 
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In the first place, Alexandrian writers do not reflect such a concep- 
tion. In the Sibylline Oracles III 954f€ (Geffcken 767ff) the fu- 
ture, as this writer conceives it, involves only a return to Jerusalem 
of those who are scattered abroad; the bringing of gifts to the 
temple by various subjugated peoples; and things pleasant in the 
land even to the changing of the face of nature. But that this in- 
volves a general cosmic renewal is not even so much as hinted. In 
IV 234ff" (Geffcken 181ff) we have much the same conception. 

In Philo, we have the fullest expression of thought along this 
line in de execratione 8 and 9, but here again nothing more seems 
involved in his hope for the future than a restoration of the disper- 
sion (if they repent and turn to God), a rehabilitation of the nation, 
cities rebuilt, barren land reclaimed and made fertile and everything 
pleasant and joyous. A somewhat more elaborate description is 
given in de praem. et poen. 15-20, but it is not so definite. In de 
execratione © he sets forth his belief that the good will have a 
sure habitation in heaven, which because of its glory cannot be de- 
scribed. And in this same passage and in de cherub. I, 3, he speaks 
of the eternal punishment which the wicked shall receive, mention- 
ing expressly that they shall be dragged down to the very lowest 
depths and “hurled to Tartarus and profound darkness.” But with 
this whole circle of thought Philo combines his peculiar allegorical 
methods and conceptions in such a way as to render it rather diffi- 
cult to say precisely what that conception was. It seems quite justi- 
fiable to say, however, that there is no evidence that this was con- 
ceived in anything approaching a cosmic sense. In the Secrets of 
Enoch, likewise, no such conception appears, nor do we find it in 
the Wisdom of Solomon. 

In the second place, the Messiah played a scant role in Hellen- 
istic Judaism. He does not appear at all in the Sibylline Oracles, 
the Wisdom of Solomon or the Secrets of Enoch. In Philo he is 
spoken of in a somewhat vague manner, but apparently is some 
ordinary person chosen as leader of the restored Israel, whose 
work is mainly that of a temporal ruler and has no significance 
except for the nation in a positive way and negatively for its ene- 
mies. Charles’ remark (Hast. Dict. Vol. I, 746a) that “the in- 
clusion of the Messiah and the Messianic kingdom in Philo’s escha- 
tology, though really fcreign to his system, is strong evidence as 
to the prevalence of these expectations even in Hellenistic Juda- 
ism” seems to rest on too slender support. When the doctrine of 
a Messiah is found only in one writing of Hellenistic Judaism (and 
really means little here) and is absent in three others in which if 
held it certainly would have been included, this would seem to indi- 
cate that it was not so common a conception as Charles intimates. 


™This book was probably written by a Jew during the last quarter of 
the first Christian century. 
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The evidence rather tends to show that the messianic hope of Hel- 
lenistic Judaism was largely centered round the thought of a restor- 
ation to the Holy Land, purged and purified from its enemies and 
oppressors. 

In the third place, this phase of the conception does not connect 
itself with the logos doctrine of Philo and other writers. For the 
logos was a mediator between God and the world as respects the 
past and the present, but it was connected with no hope centered 
about the future. 

In Palestinian Judaism we find a different condition. The idea 
of a final renewal of creation involving not only the destiny of hu- 
manity but the lower orders of creation as well is a familiar one in 
Jewish literature. It can be traced easily as far back as the second 
Isaiah (65:17; 66:22) and is incipient also in portions of the first 
Isaiah (see e. g. 4:2-6; 11:6-9). 

In the literature of later Judaism we find the conception first ex- 
plicitly set forth in the Book of Jubilees. Thus in 1:29 we read 
“ ...from the day of the new creation when the heavens and the 
earth shall be renewed and all their creation according to the 
power of heaven and according to all the creation of the earth until 
the sanctuary of the Lord shall be made in Jerusalem on Mount 
Zion.” (Cf. 1:26; 4:26; see CHARLES, Book of Jubilees, p. 10, 
note). Again in the Book of Enoch, 44:4, 5 we read, “And on that 
day I will cause mine elect one to dwell among them, and I will 
transform the heaven and make it an eternal blessing and light, and 
I will transform the earth and make it a blessing and cause mine 
elect ones to dwell upon it;” Cf. also 51 :1ff ; 72:1; 91:15, 16. Itmay 
be noticed in passing that we have here this “new creation” or the 
renewal of the heaven and the earth connected with the day of Je- 
hovah and the triumph of the Messiah. 

In the Assumption of Moses, 10:1 we read, “Then will his 
kingdom appear throughout all creation, etc.” This passage may 
have underlying it the thought of the renewal of creation but about 
that we cannot be positive, and do not insist upon it as a witness to 
the currency of the conception. 

When we pass to the Apocalypse of Baruch we find the concep- 
tion explicitly set forth. Thus in 32:6 (cf. 31:5; 32:5) “For there 
will be a greater trial than these two tribulations, when the Mighty 
One will renew his creation.” And again in 57:2 “Because at that 
time the unwritten law was named amongst them and the works of 
the commandments were then fulfilled, and belief in the coming 
judgment was then generated and hope of the world that was to be 
renewed was then built up and the promise of the life that should 
come hereafter was then implanted.” Cf. 44:8-12. In 73: 1-74:2 
this renewal is expressly connected with the triumph of the Messiah 
(Cf. also Charles, on 57:2). The same conception is reflected also 
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in IV Ezra, 7:75, “O Lord show this also unto thy servant, whether 
after death even now when every one of us giveth up his soul, we 
shall be kept in rest until those times come in which thou shalt renew 
the creation.” 

Not only was this a common conception of Judaism but was 
taken over directly by the primitive church. Thus in Matt. 19:28 
the regeneration is not only taken for granted as a common con- 
ception, but is expressly connected with the establishment of the 
kingdom by the Son of Man. 

In the address of Peter to the people in Solomon’s porch, as 
recorded in Acts (3:21) the same conception is referred to in the 
phrase “restoration of all things” and is apparently taken as an ordi- 
nary part of the message of the primitive church. In Revelation 
21:1 and II Peter 3:13 “a new heaven and a new earth” are re- 
ferred to and is a reflection of the same thought. 

It is a significant fact that in all of these passages the conception 
is assumed as generally well known and as a part of the common 
eschatological expectation. It is everywhere taken for granted that 
the readers hold the idea as an established certainty. The writers 
never deem it necessary to undertake an argument to prove its cer- 
tainty and at least partially assume that it is well known even in its 
characteristic features. Occasionally they do give a short descrip- 
tion of the phenomena which shall accompany or characterize it, but 
never anything more. There would seem to remain but little doubt 
that this is the origin of the conception in Paul. He knew it not 
only as a dogma of Judaism, but as a part of the common Christian 
expectation as well. This he has indicated in Rom. 8:22 where in 
referring to it he says that “we know” where “we” can only mean 
“we Christians.” 

Not only was this the source of Paul’s general expectation of a 
final consummation in which the creation should again be brought 
into harmony with God according to its original condition, but also 
is the warrant for connecting this consummation with the Messiah. 
We have already seen above that in Enoch, in Baruch, and in cer- 
tain New Testament writers the two are brought together. The 
setting up of the kingdom of the Messiah among men involves 
also certain transformations in the whole creation which shall bring 
it into harmony with the new age which is thus begun. 

As a part of the same general conception is that also in which 
the Messiah appears as the judge who acts for God and determines 
the destiny of men. This conception appears to have been the com- 
mon one among those who thought of the Messiah as anything 
more than a mere political leader. It receives classic expression in 
the Book of Enoch, Chaps. 37-70. A passage or two may be quoted. 
Thus in 45:3 we read “On that day mine Elect One will sit on the 
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throne of glory and make choice amongst their (men’s) deeds, and 
their mansions will be innumerable and their souls will grow strong 
within them when they see mine elect ones and those who have 
called upon thy glorious name.” And another 69:27, 29, “And he 
sat on the throne of his glory, and the sum of judgments was com- 
mitted unto him, the Son of Man, and he caused the sinners and 
those who have led the world astray to pass away and be destroyed 
from off the face of the earth....” “And from henceforth there will 
be nothing that is corruptible; for the Son of Man has appeared and 
sits on the throne of his glory and all evil will pass away before his 
face and depart;” cf. also 55:4; 62:3, 5; 61:8; 62:2; see also 47:3 
and 51:3. This conception is attested also in the apocalypse of 
Mark, chap. 13, and parallels and in the early chapters of Acts. 

There seems no room to doubt then that so far as elements ex- 
ternal to his own experience were contributory to Paul’s conception 
of Christ as the agent of God in the final renewal of the cosmos and 
its unification and reconciliation with himself (i. e. God), they 
were drawn directly from Palestinian Jewish thought and from the 
_ conception of the early church. 

Supporting this also was the apostle’s own experience. As he 
knew Christ to be the mediator of the life of the spirit of God to 
himself at the present, the one through whom he had come into the 
knowledge of God, and was persuaded that even now he was at the 
right hand of God it was natural that he should make him the 
mediator of all that which in the future he hoped to receive from 
God. The formal schema of his thought for the future was given 
to him by Judaism. The conception of the Messiah as the judge 
and vicegerent of God he knew almost certainly as likewise current 
in Judaism. The elevation of Jesus to that office and those preroga- 
tives was due to his identification of Jesus as the Christ, and to his 
experience of the blessing mediated to him through that same 
Christ. The form of his expectation was that of Judaism, the con- 
tent of his hope grew out of his own experience. 

We have next to inquire for the origin of the apostle’s concep- 
tion of Christ as the mediator in his pre-existent state, according to 
which it will be recalled he was conceived as the dispenser, to Israel 
at least, of spiritual life and light. It is important for us to remem- 
ber again that it was the exalted heavenly Christ whom Paul knew 
as the dispenser of life and light to himself and to the church; that 
the center of his whole conception was the Christ of the heavenly 
world who had manifested himself to Paul and shown him the 
glory of the invisible God, (II Cor. 4:4-6). It has also been shown 
above that Paul held to the doctrine of the pre-existence of Christ, 
and that this was in reality an inference of the apostle based on the 
fact of the existence of Christ after his resurrection as a heavenly 
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being and his revelation of himself to Paul as such. This fact in 
the light of the apostle’s Jewish conception of the heavenly world and 
a pre-existent Messiah gave ample ground for his conception of 
Christ as pre-existent. In addition to this, he also conceived Christ 
as closely associated with God in the mode and conditions of his 
existence and in prerogatives. Thus far we have seen that Paul 
was building directly on his own experience interpreted in the light 
of the ordinary Jewish conceptions. 

When we pass now to the pre-existent Christ as mediator it must 
be said, I think, that we move out of the field of Palestinian Jewish 
theology. (But see BALDENSPERGER, op. cit., p. 147f). There is no 
evidence, of which I am aware, that tends to show that the thought 
of mediatorship was connected in any way with the conception of the 
Messiah, even in its highest form. The Similitudes of Enoch are 
the highest and most elaborate expression of the doctrine of Mes- 
siah in the whole literature of Judaism. And one seeks in vain, I 
think, for even a suggestion that the Messiah was as a pre-existent 
being in any wise a mediator between God and man. He had noth- 
ing whatever to do with the course of human history or of human 
life, but first assumed mediatorial and representative significance at 
the consummation of the age. In Enoch 46:5; cf. 45:3, it is said 
that “he (the Messiah) will put down the kings from their thrones 
and kingdoms because they do not extol and praise him nor thank- 
fully acknowledge whence the kingdom was bestowed upon them.” 
But it is very improbable that the Messiah is thought of as in any 
way the source of their authority. A period previous to the Mes- 
sianic time seems for the most paw not to be included in the circle 
of the writer’s vision. 

Nor may the Targumic deadwie of the Memra be appealed to 
as a background for Paul’s conception. It is impossible to prove 
that the present literary form of this conception (Memra) is older 
than the third Christian century, nor can its currency in the oral 
teaching of the Rabbis be shown to have existed in the time of Paul. 
Besides, there are some indications that this doctrine is itself, in 
part at least, the result of external influence. The term itself as it 
appears in the Targum is not consistently used. In many passages 
the Targum is a faithful and direct translation of the Old Testa- 
ment and this term is not used at all. In other passages of precise- 
ly similar character and import it is used. Such a phenomenon 
seems most naturally explained upon the supposition that it was not 
the expression of a doctrine which the Rabbis held but a purely 
rhetorical expression. The difficulty which they felt was one of 
literary character and rhetorical form rather than of philosophic 
significance. This would hardly have been true if the matter had 
been worked out among them. It has also been argued on other 
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grounds that this doctrine shows traces of Alexandrian influence’. 

There is a suggestion that the need for some mediatorial agent 
between God and man was felt in the Old Testament itself. The semi- 
personification of the word of the Lord to the prophets, and the 
personification of wisdom as it appears in Proverbs 8:1ff, 22f; 
Sirach 1:4, 15; Wisdom 6:16; 7:22ff, 26 reflect this. But in 
neither of these is there anything like the definite personal concep- 
tion which Paul has of Christ. It is worth while to notice that one 
of the fundamental elements in Paul’s conception of Christ is that 
of the oogta Seot (I Cor. 1:24). The context in which this ex- 
pression occurs indicates that the conception was one of the funda- 
mental elements of Paul’s religious philosophy. It does not seem 
quite groundless to suppose that this is in some way connected 
with the doctrine of wisdom as it appears in Jewish literature. But 
the evidence to support such a supposition is too meager to allow 
it any large independent weight. ‘There are also some indications 
that he had in mind a different notion, and one which was prevalent 
in the Corinthian church itself. The doctrine of angels as the mes- 
sengers of Jehovah to men is due to the feeling for some necessary 
mediator between God and man. This is a constant factor in cer- 
tain parts of later Old Testament thought and is fully developed 
in the later Jewish literature. The angels are divided into groups 
and the most prominent of them not only receive names, but are 
assigned certain definite and constant duties before Jehovah. (See 
e. g. Dan. 12:1; Enoch 4o:2ff et passim; Rev. 12:7; cf. Matt. 1:20; 
AtIL} 13:39; 16:27; 18:10; 24:36; Luke 12:8; John magz05 eis 
27:23). This conception is strictly personal. 

While we must apparently say that Judaism knew nothing of a 
pre-existent mediatorial activity on the part of the Messiah yet it is 
equally clear that in the time of Paul the streams were converging 
in it, which might with tolerable naturalness result in such a con- 
ception. One who knew the Jewish feeling of the necessity for 
some mediator, and at the same time desired to exalt the Messiah 
to a place of complete and universal pre-eminence would find some 
warrant at least for so doing. But no adequate explanation can be 
solely derived in this way. . 

It should be noticed that in the doctrine of the logos as it ap- 
pears in Alexandrian thought, and particularly in that of Philo, we 
have a conception which resembles that of Paul in the particular 
point now under discussion. But Paul is so close to the Jewish 
thought in every other phase of the conception up to this point 
and in general occupies a point of view so far removed from the 
logos doctrine that one hesitates to find his conception of Christ as 


®See for a good discussion, HacKkspitt, Revue Biblique, Jan., 1902, pp. 
58-73. Ci. Srecrriep, Philo von Alexandria, pp. 281-283. 
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the mediator of God to the world in his pre-existent state in this 
Alexandrian doctrine. We have already seen how far apart the 
two conceptions are as respects the matter of personality. But in 
addition to this point the logos though conceived as the medium of 
creation and sometimes spoken of as if active in creation, is never- 
theless the type according to which God constructs the universe and 
so far passive. This seems to me Philo’s fundamental notion. The 
statements attributing to it activity are poetic personification. 
Paul’s conception is essentially different. Its origin hardly lies here. 
It is rather to be found in the natural expansion in the atmosphere 
in which he lived, of his thought of the mediatorship of Christ. He 
knew Christ as the present heavenly mediator and held also on inde- 
pendent ground to his previous heavenly existence. The extension 
of his mediatorship to that pre-existent life, especially with the 
thought of a mediator for that time familiar, seems then a not un- 
natural step to take. 

The origin of Paul’s conception of Christ as the mediator in 
creation is still to be sought. We have just seen that the growing 
thought of mediatorship was the explanation of his conception of 
the pre-existent activity of Christ. There is some evidence that the 
same conception is to be utilized here. As was remarked above, in 
the discussion of I Cor. 8:10 the mediatorship of Christ in the 
new life and in creation were associated together. It seems to be a 
well warranted inference that they were connected just as closely 
in the apostle’s thinking. This inference is very strongly supported 
in the only other passage in which Christ is spoken of as the 
mediator in creation. In Colossians 1:15f we have a rather ex- 
plicit statement. Here Christ as the goal of creation and as the 
mediator of its final consummation is very closely associated with 
Christ as related to creation. In the eighteenth verse his relation 
to the church is spoken of and in the twentieth verse the significance 
of his mediatorial death for the final reconciliation of all things unto 
God is expressly set forth. In Romans 8:1off it is indicated that 
the whole history of the cosmos was planned with reference to its 
final consummation in Christ. According to these passages then, 
the mediatorial work of Christ is the core of history. The cosmos 
is at present being brought into subjection to him, and through him 
shall receive its final consummation. As now the world was planned 
from the beginning with reference to him and his work, and as he is 
its present and future Lord the mediator to it of the divine life and 
purpose, and as he was before his life on earth associated with 
God, so it follows by a natural inference that he was the mediator 
of the divine purpose and power in its origin. If our representation 
be correct then, the cosmic function of Christ may be summed up 
in the one word mediator. The center of this conception was Paul’s 
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own immediate experience. From that he argued in both directions 
to the consummation and to the beginning, and assigned to Christ 
the same relation in respect to both that he knew him to occupy 
in the church. The cosmos was a unit and the mediatorship of 
Christ was perfect and comprehensive. 

It is to be freely admitted that the logos of Philo is closest to 
Paul at this point—the pre-existent cosmic activity of Christ. It is 
possibly true that the Philonic conception may have given Paul a 
suggestion. But it is more probable that Paul, Philo and John, 
are all witnesses of the same general tendency in that whole period. 
It cannot be maintained that Paul is purely Jewish in his thinking. 
But it does seem to be true that by far the most dominant elements 
in his Christology outside of his own experience were drawn from 
Jewish theology. He must have known something of Hellenistic 
thought, for he could not escape it; but it is surprising how small 
is its contribution (if we must grant any) to his Christology. 
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We have now investigated three conceptions of Paul, all ex- 
hibiting phases of his general doctrine of Christ. These are “Sec- 
ond Adam,” Pre-existence, and Cosmic Function. We have en- 
deavored to discover by a consideration of these whether or not 
Hellenism contributed constituent elements to the apostle’s Christ- 
ology. 

In his doctrine of the “Second Adam” we found that no Hellen- 
istic element could be discovered, but that it rested upon the apostle’s 
experience interpreted in the light and by the terms of Palestinian 
Jewish theology. 

The second doctrine, Pre-existence, we found likewise to be 
independent of Hellenistic influence. It again was due to the apos- 
tle’s experience, which resulted in his conviction of the risen ex- 
‘alted Christ as a heavenly being. This interpreted in the light of 
his conception of the heavenly world and the Palestinian Jewish 
doctrine of the pre-existent Messiah gave him his doctrine of pre- 
existence. His doctrine of the incarnation was also seen when 
properly interpreted to betray no sure indication of Greek in- 
fluence; although it does not conform entirely to Jewish thought, 
the explanation of it is to be found in the spontaneity of the apostle 
himself. 

The third conception, the Cosmic Function of Christ, was found 
to be less clearly and elaborately set forth. The fundamental con- 
ception was that of mediatorship which was conceived primarily 
in a religious sense as it affected the spiritual life of the church. 
Looking toward the future, this included also a cosmic redemption 
and unification which was explained in the light of his experience 
and a common conception of Jewish theology. Looking toward 
the past, there was less certainty. As respects Paul’s conception 
of Christ as the mediator in history there was found little ground 
to call in any doctrine except those resulting from his own ex- 
perience and his training in the Jewish school; and the growing 
conception of mediatorship was felt to account in large measure 
for the doctrine. As respects the thought of Christ as mediator in 
creation there is still less definiteness. At this point he has gone 
away from Judaism and shows some relation to the Alexandrian 
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logos doctrine. But the general difference between Paul and Philo 
in respect to the point of approach, the predominant relation of 
Paul’s thought to Palestinian Judaism and particularly the clear 
and explicit connection of Christ as mediator of the new life and 
of creation, all seem to indicate that the logos doctrine did no more 
than perhaps to furnish a suggestion. It did not furnish a constituent 
element to this doctrine. It as the other phases already considered 
seems best explained by the natural expansion of the thought of 
Christ as mediator. 
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